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Among the articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next 
week will be “‘In Our Attic”, by Mr. Gilbert Cannan, 
and “ Voluntarily Compelled Soldiers”, by Colonel 
Keene, D.S.O.; also the first of a regular series of 
motoring articles, starting with tours in France. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Nobody truly knows in the least what is going to 
happen in politics. Government does not know, and 
gossip does not know; and the wiseacre who affects he 
knows best knows probably least. But this anyhow 
is known : the Government is to-day weaker than it has 
been all through the long crisis. It is groggy at the knees 
and it lurches. Thanks partly to the wait-a-bit-and-see 
policy of a cautious and clever Prime Minister, and 
partly to the colossal muddles of a reckless and ignorant 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Government has lost 
all its freshness and most of its force. It is a cabal of 
anxious, irritated, fagged men that clings to the Front 
Ministerial bench to-day; and if it clings there much 
longer, it may well appear as one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
front benches appeared to Disraeli—a row of extinct 
volcanoes such as he pictured along the South American 
sea coast. 


The motion to guillotine the Finance Bill nearly 
wrecked the Government on Tuesday evening. Even 
the Nationalist vote would not have saved the Cabinet, 
for Nationalists and Radicals combined mustered two 
short of the ‘Unionist total. It was the twenty-five 
docile Labour Members whose presence gave the 
Government a majority of twenty-three in the division. 
The Holt group deliberately abstained from supporting 
the guillotine, which was the only means of saving 
what remains of Mr. Lloyd George’s unhappy Budget ; 
the little clique which urged the Government to coerce 
Ulster—Mr. Neil Primrose, Mr. Sherwell, and others— 
walked out of the House; and several Liberals con- 
veniently forgot to obey the urgent whip which. had 
warned them of the division. The Government per- 
ceptibly tottered, and deferred its decision as to an 
autumn session till next week, The fate. of. the 


Revenue Bill still hangs in the balance, but the failure 


of the Budget is beyond doubt, and is sorrowfully ad- 
mitted by the mourning ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’. 


The Amending Bill has been duly amended in the 
Lords by the Opposition, in order to avert the danger 
of civil war which the Government admit, but which 
they themselves, tied and bound by the chain of Mr. 
Redmond’s ‘fetters, can do nothing to stop. The 
essential amendments inserted in the Bill are the clean- 
cut exclusion of Ulster as a province and the conse- 
quent deletion of the Government’s unworkable 
machinery for local polls—that ‘‘ hy pocritical sham ”’, 
as Sir Edward Carson rightly called it, which would 
have put Londonderry City in and London- 
derry County out of the original Bill; the dele- 
tion of the six years’ time limit; provisions for 
regulating the judiciary, and safeguarding the rights 
of the Unionists in the three southern provinces, whose 
lot—as Lord Lansdowne, himself a representative of 
Southern Irish Unionism, pointed out—was worsened 
by the exclusion of Ulster from the Home Rule Parlia- 
ment. Lord Willoughby de Broke’s motion to reject 
the Amending Bill altogether only secured ten votes; 
Lord Macdonnell’s complicated proposals, which would 
have substituted the original plan of Home Rule within 
Home Rule for the partial exclusion scheme which the 
Government themselves do not defend, received twenty 
votes. More may yet be heard of this proposal before 
the controversy is through; at the moment the sugges- 
tion has few supporters. It would not avert civil war, 
and that is the one thing needful. 


No shadow of a hint as to the Government’s attitude 
towards the amended Amending Bill has been vouch- 
safed. Lord Crewe, after inviting amendments and 
promising them full consideration, has lamented feebly 
that the alterations are so drastic; the Liberal Press 
has shrieked affected indignation and. surprise at the 
course they knew was to be pursued > but the crux will 
come in the Commons, if it does not first come in 
Ulster. The Government have secured their object by 
introducing the Amending Bill in the Lords—a month’s 
delay ; but the inevitable moment will come when they 
must decide whether to and ‘Mr. ‘Redinond or secure 
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peace The Nationalist leader cannot accept | 


the exclusion of ail Ulster or ‘he Joses his leadership ; 
nor yet the deletion of the time-limit. The original 
time-limit which he grudgingly offered the Government 


was, it is believed, three years only, but Mr. Asquith — 


promptly doubled, to give the unfair bargain a 
semblance of fairness. Hence Mr. Redmond’s refusal 
to go further. The Government have already outpaced 
him. Another step, and his rebellion seems certain. 


The Lords did well to reject the India Council Bill 
on Tuesday. The Government entirely failed to make 
out a case for the Bill, which would have reduced the 
Council of India to greater impotence than the House 
of Lords under the Parliament Act. The Bill would 
have reduced the number of members on the Council, 
and have dispensed with the regular weekly meetings ; 
it would have changed the Council from a strong advi- 
sory body into a weak administrative machine under 
the control of the Secretary of State. It was an experi- 
ment in arbitrary government that was hardly veiled 
by the specious pretext of placing the Secretary of 
State for India in the same position as the Foreign 
Secretary and the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment spokesmen, conscious of the weakness of their 
ground, protested that the Bill should not be summarily 
rejected, but amended after second reading. To 
ensure that course, the Government should have 
brought in their proposals in more satisfactory fashion 
and fortified themselves with stronger arguments. 


Mr. Chamberlain was “‘ laid to rest’ this week near 
his own home, and the expression in this case is felt 
to be the right one because his life was a life of splen- 
did unsparing energy. There was no ostentation 
about him, and it is quite natural therefore that he 
should have wished to be buried among his own people 
and in a simple way. These things apart, West- 
minster Abbey would clearly have been the right place 
for the closing scene—*‘ that temple of silence and 
reconciliation ’’, as Macaulay named it, ‘‘ where the 
enmities of twenty generations lie buried’’. He will 
be grouped, without much doubt, in the very small 
select band of British statesmen which includes such 
names as Chatham, Pitt and Canning, Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Salisbury. 


The tributes by Lord Crewe and Viscount Milner 
in the Lords on Tuesday, and by Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Balfour in the Commons were 
stately and in the great Parliament style; and there 
was a kindly human touch about them. The ‘‘ Incom- 
parable Chief’? Lord Milner called the statesman— 
one who consulted as well as controlled: a ‘‘ great 
leader of men”’ and “‘a true, helpful and most con- 
stant friend’’. He brought into Parliament, said Mr. 
Asquith in the Commons, “‘ a freshness of outlook, a 
directness of purpose, and a certain impatience of 
conventional and circuitous methods”; and he had 
‘complete and serene command both of his material 
and himself’. ‘‘ Like all great men’’, said Mr. 
Balfour, ‘‘he was a great idealist’. ‘He was 
intensely human in his affection’’, said Mr. Bonar 
Law in a tribute of rare merit and emotion—‘‘ a great 
fighter ’’, but ‘‘ a great friend ’’. 


Hard hitting in the House of Commons is, on the 
whole, soon forgiven in a spirit of good sport, but not 
soon forgotten when the hitter is a man with the powers 
of a Disraeli or Chamberlain.. Mr. Disraeli’s invective 
was probably more piercing and penetrating, it was 
finer pointed, than Mr. Chamberlain’s ; but the latter's 
was at least as forceful. It was commonly reported of 
a certain clever and adventurous Radical who years ago 
sat for a West-Country constituency that he was 
‘finished’? by a sudden attack by Mr. Chamberlain. 
He had seemingly planned te make a position for 
himself in politics by attacking Mr. Chamberlain. 
For some time the great man took no notice, but one 
day unexpectedly he rose and struck so ‘hard and home 
that his rash assailant went down, and never did much 


afterwards—though the story is somewhat discounted 
by the fact that the member in question was teo fond 
of liquor, and it is quite likely that this rather than Mr 
Chamberlain’s sudden onslaught cut short his career, — 


Lesser men, and even considerable men, however 
undoubtedly felt severely at times the punishment Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt out to them. They were often code 
to wince or to flinch under it, and to flush or turn pale, 
Interrupters he sometimes lashed very hard indeed: so 
that even at the time when feeling was intensely bitter 
against him on the Gladstonian side owing to the split 
over Home Rule, men often preferred not to interrupt 
him unless they were well screened from view. His 
encounters with the Gladstonian leaders in those days 
were at times exceedingly dramatic. We recall one 
occasion when Mr. Gladstone came in after dinner, at 
about ten o’clock, and gathered from a colleague "the 
threads of a debate on Mr. Chaplin’s Small Holdings 
Bill. He soon rose and made a speech of extreme bril- 
liancy, bantering Mr. Chamberlain for going in with 
an old opponent of his like Mr. Chaplin. Mr. 
Chamberlain was then sitting on the same bench as Mr, 
Gladstone, next to Lord Hartington, if we remember 
aright, and at the end of the bench. Mr. Gladstone 
poured out reproaches; and his wrath and irony and 
delightful figures of speech brought down the House, 
Everyone strove to watch Mr. Chamberlain to see how 
he took his old chief’s punishment, and volleys of 
cheering swept through the benches. 


Mr. Chamberlain took it not with composure, he took 
it with delight. He beamed and talked to his neigh- 
bour, and his admiration was obvious. There was not 
the faintest sign of ill-blood, and all who witnessed that 
great scene went home delighted. It was perfect of its 
kind: no theatre can touch the House of Commons in 
dramaof this sort. The writer can picture the scene quite 
distinctly to-day, though it probably happened more 
than twenty years ago. But more often the.lightning 
in these Chamberlain scenes was ‘‘ forked of the near 
storm ’”’. For example, on another occasion Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, leading his party in the House of Com- 
mons, made light for the best part of an hour at the 
expense of Mr. Chamberlain, who had lately 
been rebuking Russian diplomacy—accusing Rus- 
sia of playing us false, and = talking of the 
necessity of a long spoon if one supped with the 


devil. Sir William Harcourt’s aim was to ‘show that _ 


Lord Salisbury did not relish this interference in his 
province of Foreign Affairs. It must be said he did 
so with great effect, quoting a dry saying or two from 
a speech by Lord Salisbury. The Liberals had all 
the best of it, and riotously they enjoyed themselves. 


At length Mr. Chamberlain’s turn came. In effect 
he said coolly: ‘“Well, perhaps the right hon. gentle- 
man is right—perhaps Lord Salisbury and I do not see 
eye to eye in the matter’’. Then he paused, leant over 
the table, and said: ‘‘ But there have been worse cases 
of disagreement than that, after all’’. He pointed his 
finger towards where Sir William Harcourt sat. 
‘There has been a case’’, he added, ‘‘ where the 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords and his chief 
supporter in the House of Commons have been not on 
talking terms with one another’’. The whole House, 
both sides, burst into uncontrolled laughter. In this 
duel of personalities Mr. Chamberlain had won. That 
week-end the duellists composed their differences at 
Malwood. 


There is a little point about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches worth noting. He rarely quoted from pure 
literature, whilst from Latin or Greek authors we sup- 
pose he never quoted, though in his early years in 
Parliament it was still quite the thing to bring in the 
classics, as the Earl of Crewe did the other day in 
the House of Lords. When Mr. Chamberlain did 
quote from literature he usually chose Dickens. He 
was clearly steeped in Dickens. He often quoted 
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ickens at a period when a school was 

from sourishing which held it was the sigh of 
a Philistine or of an illiterate person to make a 
int from that author. That school has virtually dis- 

P peared. It was perhaps finally disposed of by Swin- 
purne, who broke out into something like curses at its 
folly and its pedantry. To-day a politician can quote 
freely from Dickens without much danggr of even the 


little dogs yapping. 


As to our notes last week a correspondent writes :—- 
Birmingham Town Hall was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
favourite platform, and many were the moods in which 
it knew him. Perhaps his greatest speech there was 
the one in which he triumphantly justified his Home 
Rule policy to an audience reported to have been 
packed by Schnadhorst. But to Mr. Chamberlain 
himself his most memorable appearance was probably 
the first Degree Day of Birmingham University. As 
he entered the hall in his Chancellor’s robes of black 
and gold he—-whose face never showed emotion—looked 
a proud and happy man. His speech was not remark- 
able, but its delivery was suffused with a warmth that 
moved his audience. Happily Mr. Chamberlain had 
mastered himself again before the ceremony was far 
advanced. When the first girl graduate came up to 
receive her degree and an undergraduate shouted ‘‘ Kiss 
her, Joe!’’ the Chancellor’s face remained academic- 
ally grave. 


His visit to Oxford in the course of the Tariff cam- 
paign drew two-thirds of the University to the Town 
Hall. There was a gang of dissidents at the back of 
the room. When Mr. Chamberlain mentioned Sir 
Edward Grey—the Radical Ministry had just been 
formed—there were cheers. The speaker waited for 
them to die away and added: ‘‘ Another excellent and 
deservedly applauded politician ’’, in biting tones. There 
were more cheers, ironically meant, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain said he proposed to speak of the Imperial rather 
than of the economic side of the fiscal question; ‘‘ but 
not for the reason’’, he continued, imperturbably, 
“that has suggested itself to some of the acuter minds 
at the back of the hall’’. The Radical element was 
silent after that. 


As we suspected, the Austrian Press—including at 
least one newspaper which keeps on very good terms 
with the Government—are demanding an anti-Servian 
policy. But there is no reason to think that Vienna 
will vary the tone of cold dignity in which it regularly 
addresses Belgrade. More probably it will be left to 
the Hungarian Parliament to begin the trouble by re- 
newing its policy of repressing the Slavs of Croatia. 
Meanwhile, it has been made clear that Austria’s views 
as to Albania remain unchanged. 


The Coroner’s summing up and the jury’s verdict on 
Sir Denis Anson’s death were strictly based on truth 
and on common sense. Sir Denis lost his life through 
a prank which, from time to time, daring and sprightly 
young Englishmen will insist on playing. We have 
seen youngsters do the same thing at Oxford in exactly 
the same spirit; but Sir Denis forgot or did not know 
the power of the full tide at Chelsea, whict: is tre- 
mendous. The gallantry of poor Mitchell, who lost 
his life in trying to rescue Anson, and also of Count 
Constantin Benckendorff, will not soon be forgotten. 


Let everyone thinking to be an author read the 
unpublished letters of Carlyle—first printed in the 
“Times’’ last week—to Charles Augustus Ward: 
“If you resolve to devote yourself to literature, and the 
questionable enterprise of unfolding whatever gifts may 
be in you in the shape of more spokén or written 
words—which, for a. young man in earnest with his life, 
and possessed of real capabilities and opportunities for 
work in this world, I consider a very questionable 
enterprise indeed—it is clearly necessary, in the first 


place, that you instruct yourself, acquire knowledge far 
and wide, amass experiences, and digest the same into 
definite results—in short, that you should have attained 
to some conquest of what at least seems to yourself 
Wisdom and beautiful Insight, before you attempt 
uttering yourself with the whole world for audience. 
You are otherwise in the condition of a man ‘ speak- 


ing’ without having anything to say.” 


But Ward was not turned from his purpose, and he 
took the hard and bitter advice of Carlyle always in 
excellent part. His first efforts were received by his 
master with a recognition that he had in him the 
elements, but that a tough struggle was toward. Car- 
lyle was certainly a candid friend, advising Ward to 
meditate and practise ‘‘ the silences’’; and wait till 
inspiration was really urgent. Later he writes: ‘‘I 
am not surprised, or sorry, at your present disgust in 
regard to matters literary. When you have got some- 
thing duly pressing to be said (which may be before 
long, and will be in the course of time), you will speak 
again. By merely attending to that rule of Nature a 
man might become one of the most original writers of 
his time, as times now are!’’ We wonder what Car- 
lyle would say to the flow of print to-day. Things 
may have been bad in his own time, but he lived before 
the deluge. In these letters, by the way, Carlyle 1s 
very energetic in praise of Germany. 


A hundred years this week ‘‘ Waverley ’’ was 
published by Constable in Edinburgh, Scott had lit 
on the MS. by chance as he searched for some angling 
tackle. It is one of the greatest books—but not the 
greatest—of the giant of English fiction. There is 
nothing to touch it to-day, there was nothing yester- 
day, and it is not at all likely there will be anything 
to-morrow: people who suffer through literary 
neurasthenia—or, indeed, neurasthenia apart from 
literature—should read the books of Scott, plenty of 
them and often. Scott was a glorious person: as was 
Victor Hugo, the great Frenchman whom Guernsey— 
and England through Guernsey—has been honouring 
this week. 


Not the least event of the week was the fine produc- 
tion of “‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’ at Covent Garden. 
That there is a really considerable and even a growing 
public in London—people rich, of small means, and 
actually poor—that values what is truly good in music 
grows clear. It greatly enjoyed the exquisite opera 
of Mozart on Tuesday night; and it happily refrained 
from that exuberant applause which is all right after 
a music-hall turn, but all wrong when it comes to 
Wagner or Mozart. 


We are not likely to get as good a chance to take 
stock of the French School of 1870-go as that given at 
Grosvenor House. By now we have drawn far enough 
away from that movement to see it in reasonable rela- 
tion with past and settled art. The show of Rodins 
alone makes this exhibition notable, but it is with 
regard to the painters that one finds oneself questioning 
accepted reputations and revising estimates. The 
success of the exhibition owes a good deal to pleasant 
circumstances—the stately rooms and quiet garden that 
do away with the professional exhibition feeling. 


Sir Thomas Brock’s statue of Captain Cook was 
unveiled by Prince Arthur on Tuesday. We shall 
shortly have something to say of the statue and the 
question of the site. Meanwhile we really must pro- 
test against a sailor—and such a sailor as Captain 
Cook—being portrayed as standing with his foot 
upon the bight of a rope! In ‘‘ The Hunting of the 
Snark ’’ the rudder ‘‘ got mixed with the bowsprit 
sometimes ’’, which must have caused unpleasant com- 
plications; but hardly less unpleasant might be the 
fate of the man, landlubber or seaman, whose legs 
got mixed in the mainsheet—as any reader of, say, 
Marryat or Stevenson will agree. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
‘‘THIS WAS A MAN.” 


S HE house that is building is not as the house 

that is built.”’ Even ten years ago it would 
have been difficult to write of Joseph Chamberlain with 
simple candour and justice. It was one of his 
favourite images—he used it of Gladstone—that great 
men are like great mountains: distance is needed to 
judge rightly of their grandeur. In his case the diffi- 
culty of a fair judgment, in the days of his activity, 
was more than ordinarily great. For this mountain 
was no mere cold Eiger, passive in desolate sublimity. 
Rather was it a thing of volcanic energy, carrying a 
hint of menace as well as of fructifying force. There 
was geniality and richness under its shadow; but the 
timid thought rather of the terror than the beauty, 
of throbbing fires than of vineyards and olive groves. 
To-day the lava is still hot under our feet. But for 
eight sad years the fire in the crater has been dying ; 
and men have ceased to look to the mountain top 
either with alarm or with expectation. Thus it is that 
Joseph Chamberlain’s death found people of all 
opinions disposed to view him in something like his- 
torical perspective. The man is mourned with a 
sorrow those who knew him not can never feel. But 
the statesman is seen much as he will appear to our 
grandchildren. Among them, as among us, there will 
be minor divergencies of view. But by them, as by 
us, he will be esteemed the most majestic figure in the 
political life of our period. 

Of the eulogies pronounced in the House of 
Commons last Monday, none could have been omitted 
without loss. The Prime Minister, with his almost 
uncanny talent for seizing the salient points of a 
character and putting them on canvas with a few bold 
strokes of the brush, presented the obvious and 
familiar Chamberlain. It might have been a portrait 
by Mr. Sargent. Mr. Bonar Law added a more 
human and intimate study, such as a Dutch master 
might have painted lovingly. Mr. Balfour brought to 
the task the imagination of a Watts. The three por- 
traits together would enable a historian to divine the 
real Chamberlain if all other records were lost. Mr. 
Asquith naturally saw Mr. Chamberlain with the eye 
of a man who has crossed swords with him. The style 
of the duellist, his tricks of fence, his strength of wrist 
and sureness of eye are described to admiration; but 
the man the duellist really was, his belief in the cause 
he fought for—of this there is no hint of understanding. 
The Prime Minister’s picture of Mr. Chamberlain— 
masterful, resolute, tenacious, with ‘‘ no blurred or 
nebulous outline’’ in his character, dealing in no 
doubts or hesitations, a partisan and a fighter by nature 
—is true. But it is not all the truth. Courage, 
indeed, was the basis of his character, as it is with 
all men of the first rank. It came to him from a 
stubborn Puritan ancestry, and from good yeomen 
whose limbs were made in England. That he revelled 
in the joy of battle for its own sake is doubtless true. 


Temperament alone would have urged him against the | 


mean compromises and tricky tactics that appeal to 
men of more timid character. To fight, and even to 
die, at Philippi was better in his view than lingering 
in shallows and miseries. To him, as to Danton, 
daring was the soul of policy. But his courage never 
degenerated into mere pugnacity. It was his servant, 
and never his master. Mr. Asquith’s study almost 
suggests a sightless, and perhaps a rather heartless, 
Samson. Mr. Bonar Law gives a hint of the genial 
warmth that humanised a great intellect. Mr. Balfour 
dwells on the vision that guided an indomitable will. 
To see and to dare—these are the two essentials in 
men who aspire to rule. Without them the highest 
gifts count for littl. The quick certainty of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s insight was as wonderful as his courage. 
As he grew older his range of vision extended ; he saw 
farther and he saw deeper. But, at every period of his 
life, he had the faculty of piercing to the very marrow 
of the matter. Much has been made of his disregard 


of formal consistency, the Baal of feeble idolators. 
But Mr. Balfour is only speaking the simple truth when 
he says there was never a career in which there was a 


more fundamental and essential unity than 

of Mr. Chamberlain. It was to 
small critic disinterred a speech of 1893 to parry a 
argument used in 1903. Once he said of himself. 
‘‘ Consistency is not so important; the main point jg 
that you should always be right’. No man can chains 
to have been always right. But Mr. Chamberlain 
was more generally right than most men. His early 
Radicalism sought out the weak points of all eoctian 
It rebelled against the chill domination of the Whic 
It distrusted the thin and acrid 
Liberalism. It had nothing in common with the 
Radicalism of mean envy and little faith. It saw no 
health or vitality in the kind of Conservatism that was 
beginning to asphyxiate the nobler ideals of Disraelj 
It was a Radicalism not unlike Cobbett’s, with a true 
English ring in it. It never made the mistake of 
taking one class, or one sect, or one interest for the 
people of England. It found no satisfaction in vague 
cosmopolitan sympathies. The germ of the future 
Imperialist was present in the Birmingham mayor, 
Time was to widen his outlook. But the spirit and 
the method were essentially the same in the man of 
forty and in the man of seventy. His “‘ own people” 
were the people he wished ever to benefit. And his 
way of benefiting them was to make relentless war on 
all inefficiency, slackness and want of faith masquerad- 
ing under fine names. The sneer falls harmless that 
he thought parochially in 1875, while he thought 
imperially thirty years later. He was attending to his 
business, and his business happened to be Birmingham, 
As well might the man who makes a suit of clothes 
be blamed because he has no solution for the Irish 
problem. 

In the natural course of things it is hard to see how 
Joseph Chamberlain, with the instincts visible in him 
in his Republican days, could have remained a con- 
tented inhabitant of the Liberal Tabernacle. Had he 
so remained Liberalism would assuredly not be the 
thing it is to-day. But the Home Rule split decided 
his career for him. Here again the seeing eye pierced 
at once through the cloud of sophistries veiling an act 
of essential cowardice. To win Ireland by any fair 
means, to get rid once and for all of the drudgery of 
coercion—this he would have paid a heavy price to 
achieve. But the humbug of the union of hearts could 
not impose on a mind utterly clear of cant. The mer 
of plausibilities, of expediencies, of timid and wavering 
counsel, the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Liberal Party, 
waited timorously to see which way the cat would 
jump. Joseph Chamberlain took the bold, straight 
course. Finding Gladstone too deeply committed to draw 
back, he broke away, definitely and for ever. | Where 
his own path might lead he could not tell. All he 
knew was that the other path led straight to chaos. 
It was once a favourite theory—ghastly and yellow 
enough to-day—that Chamberlain split the Radical 
Party in the hope that the majority would follow him. 
He was, it was said, impatient of control, avid for full 
power, tired of Whiggish constraints, eager to dethrone 
Gladstone. In other words, Chamberlain was a small, 
self-conscious mediocrity, with a carefully mapped out 
plan to arrive. People who hint such folly have no 
understanding either of the mighty. workings of chance 
in politics or of the motives that control men. To 
Chamberlain the Home Rule crisis came in the guise 
of a tragedy. He mourned, as only the generous 
mind can understand, the snapping of old ties, the 
quenching of ancient sympathies, the end of cherished 
intimacies. But the thing had to be done, and he 
indulged in no vain ‘‘ doubts or hesitations ’’, but into 
the wilderness he went, without looking back. A 
smaller man would have died politically there and then. 
A more unbalanced man might have degenerated into 
mere Bedouinism. But this Ulysses might be depended 
on to fashion for himself some kind of order out of 
chaos. It was a happy thing that his passion for the 
Union enabled him to work for other purposes with his 
old adversaries. Broader contacts completed his politi- 
cal education. They toned down and mellowed, 
though they never altogether destroyed, his Radjcal- 
ism. They encouraged the unconscious Tory instinct 
which had always distinguished him from the severe 
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Manchester school. His imagination had fuller play. 
His six years’ exile from office was one long prepara- 
tion for the triumphs of the Colonial Secretaryship. 

The year 1895 was the beginning of a new epoch. 
Chamberlain found the Colonial Office full of cobwebs 
and doleful creatures. He made it throb with vitality. 
He gave it ideals and a policy. The old makeshift 
methods, based on the conviction that separation was 
some day inevitable, were abandoned; and, with a new 
living faith in the destiny of Great and Greater Britain, 
new machinery was devised. It is to Chamberlain that 
we owe the majestic conception of a world-wide Anglo- 
Saxon Empire, supplanting the old idea of the Colonies 
as overgrown “‘ plantations ’’, anomalous perplexities 
to a bored Downing Street. One unpleasant task had 
to be undertaken. In South Africa the Boer Republics 
lay obstructive across the path of progress and unifica- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain’s eye detected the imposture 
of ‘‘ a people rightly struggling to be free’’. He saw 
the Boer power as it was, and not as Radical sentimen- 
tality portrayed it—a rotten, selfish, churlish oli- 
garchy, enthroned in sluttish arrogance and sloth, 
claiming the right to be ever a wen on the neck of 
peaceful industry. He smelt the fungus, and it stank. 
It was a nuisance, and it had to be abated. The war 
was not of his seeking. Its mismanagement did not 
lie at his door. What he did was necessary, and it 
was well done. 

Then came the Tariff Reform campaign, the last 
work of the great Unionist, the work fated not to be 
done by him, but by those who shared his enthusiasms 
and bore their part in his battles. There is something 
to stir the blood, even at this lapse of time, in the 
memory of that Homeric warfare that opened at Glas- 
gow in October, 1903. As a piece of mere pluck and 
endurance it was wonderful. All the economic ortho- 
doxies were ranged against one man, and yet the fight 
was not unequal. Followed from one end of the 
kingdom to another by four ex-chancellors of the 
Exchequer, by Lord Rosebery, by Mr. Asquith, by the 
Duke of Devonshire, old colleagues and ancient foes 
in uneasy alliance, Mr. Chamberlain dealt blows right 
and left, using every weapon at his command—his 
splendid clearness of exposition, his blistering satire, 
his power of apt and homely illustration, the whip-like 
lash of his invective! What might have been in his 
lifetime had circumstances favoured, had his own 
daring inspired the whole party, it is futile to speculate. 
If the work that he did during the last three years of 
his active life were doomed to practical sterility its 
effect would still be immeasurable. There are things 
greater than Acts of Parliament, and the Tariff Reform 
campaign, even as Chamberlain left it, counts for more 
in the history of the British Empire than the whole legis- 
lative orgy of the last eight years. 

But that Tariff Reform will not remain where 
Chamberlain left it is the highest testimony to his 
genius. He continues, like other great men, to rule in 
death. The man is gone, but his work remains. The 
best proof of constructive genius is that the machinery 
shall run true after the guiding hand of its maker has 
been removed. The predecessors of Richelieu held 
power just as long as they were alive and free. The 
moment they fell their systems fell with them. 
Concini’s body was trampled underfoot ; valets played 
cards on the coffin of Luynes. But when Richelieu 
died the engine he contrived did not stop. In death 
his spirit still inspired every department of the French 
State. Joseph Chamberlain’s body lies in a shady 
corner of a cemetery in the city that he loved and that 
loved him. This simple grave is appropriate enough 
to a man whose private life was grandly simple, who 
cared little for money, nothing for the gauds and toys 
which many men regard as the fit aim of ambition. It 
is oddly inappropriate to the one British subject whose 
name is held in veneration all over the English-speaking 
world. But it is a small matter whether the dust of 
Joseph Chamberlain mingles with the soil of Birming- 
ham or of Westminster. His monument is to be 
sought in every British land in the new conception of 
Imperial destiny; and from his quiet grave his spirit 
will direct the crowning of his life’s work for the 
Empire and the race. 


ULSTER AT BAY. 


HILE the rebuff in the House of Commons this 
week has damaged the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, it has brought no relief to Ulster. There ate no 
signs that Mr. Asquith is going to abandon his dilatory 
manceuvring. The position in Ireland is becoming 
acute. Feeling is running very high. What are the 
Government going to do? That is a question that 
everyone asks, and no one can answer. Incredible as 
it may seem, the Cabinet are still undecided. They are 
still groping for a plan which will not turn Mr. Red- 
mond against them. The Amending Bill admittedly is 
no solution. The amendments being made in the House 
of Lords are absolutely necessary to prevent the out- 
break of civil war. 

It was expected that the debate in the Lords would 
elicit the intentions of the Government, but it has not 
done so. Although they invited amendments to the 
Bill, they refuse to accept the amendments made by the 
House of Lords in Committee, nor has Lord Crewe 
given any indication of an alternative proposal. So 
far as the Government are concerned, the position has 
not altered in the least since March. 

No one knows what they are going to do. Both 
Lord Crewe and Lord Morley have carefully abstained 
from committing the Government to any expression of 
opinion beyond a general recommendation of the 
Amending Bill; nor has the debate on the Opposition 
amendments in the Lords brought out any clear state- 
ment from Ministers. Lord Crewe’s speech at the close 
of the second-reading debate on Monday, from which 
much was expected, threw no light on the intentions of 
the Government and very little on the practical working 
of the Amending Bill. Last week he refused to answer 
questions put by Lord Crawford, on the ground that 
he would have the opportunity of explaining many 
things to the House in the course of the debate. The 
opportunity has come, but Lord Crewe did not make 
use of it. Lord Curzon asked categorical questions as 
to whether the Government would drop the time limit, 
and the proposal for exclusion by separate counties. 
On both points Lord Crewe was silent. ‘At the opening 
of the debate Lord Lansdowne commented on the 
illusory character of the exclusion offered in the Bill. 
Lord Crewe did not attempt to answer him. Lord 
Lansdowne’s arguments therefore stand. 

It has been the same in the Committee debates. 
Ministers have put forward no defence of their own 
proposals. Indeed, it looks as if the Government have 
abstained from defending the provisions of the 
Amending Bill because they know they are indefensible 
and that further examination would embarrass them by 
revealing further defects. The Government will con- 
tinue to fence until, if ever, the Amending Bill is in 
the Commons. Not until they are forced to come to 
a decision between Ulster’s demands and Mr. Red- 
mond’s votes will they face the issue. Mr. Asquith is 
proving himself expert in procrastination. With un- 
enviable optimism he hopes, by dragging on the period 
of fearful suspense, to find a way out. It is appalling 
to consider the waste of valuable time since Lord Lore- 
burn’s memorable letter to the ‘‘ Times ”’ in September. 
The Government allowed six months to elapse, although 
the situation was perfectly plain, before they produced 
their exclusion proposals in March. Sir Edward 
Carson made it clear at once that Ulster would not 
agree to a temporary patchwork scheme. Nevertheless, 
the Government have allowed another four months to 
go by. They have put their original scheme into a 
Bill, although they are told that it will not be accepted. 
Although the Bill will leave the House of Lords next 
week, it is expected that they will not consider it in the 
Commons until the beginning of next month. Had any 
useful purpose been served by the delay in bringing the 
parties to a closer understanding there would be less 
reason to complain; but it is an open secret that Mr. 
Redmond refuses to give way, and it is now rumoured 
that when the Amending Bill reaches the House of Com- 
mons he will refuse to support it even in its original 
form. It is only by tracing the course of events since 
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Parliament rose last year that it is possible to under- 
stand the full responsibility of the Government in 
allowing matters to drift as they have. done. 
war breaks out the chief blame will rest upon Mr. 
Asquith. By putting off the evil day, in the hope that 
something will turn up, he has allowed feeling in 
Ireland to harden on both sides to such an extent that 
a peaceful solution appears to be impossible. By his 
negligence he has shown himself unfit for the responsi- 
bilities of his office. 

Judging by the failure of the Cabinet in the past 
to appreciate the feeling in Ulster, we expect 
that when the Amending Bill reaches the Commons 
they will suggest some half-way proposal between 
the unqualified exclusjon of Ulster and their own 
proposal of automatic inclusion after six years. 
But a makeshift scheme will not do. For in- 
stance, a proposal to exclude Ulster for the time 
being, but to allow individual counties to vote them- 
selves into the Dublin Parliament after a given time, 
would not be accepted. The crux of the difficulty of 
any system of exclusion by counties lies in the fact that 
county boundaries are not co-terminous with the dis- 
tribution of Catholics and Protestants. If the large 
Unionist minorities in Tyrone and Fermanagh refuse 
to enter the Dublin Parliament now, they would not 
willingly do so in a few years’ time. Any solution on 
those lines would keep the whole province in a ferment 
in the interval, and therefore cannot be accepted. As 
Sir Edward Carson said at Herne Hill on Saturday, 
Ulster wants to see this question settled, and will not 
be satisfied with a makeshift scheme. She will not 
accept a system of patchwork exclusion, turning the 
province into a tessellated pavement. It is very doubtful 
whether the Ulster people could be persuaded to accept 
anything less than the exclusion of the whole province. 
They would regard the exclusion of six counties only 
as the betrayal of their co-religionists in the Roman 
Catholic border counties. They would consider them- 
selves bound by their Covenant Oath to stand out for 
the Protestant communities in Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. On all counts, if the existing geographical 
boundaries are to be observed, the clean-cut exclusion 
of the whole province is the most sensible and business- 
like course. It is urged by the other side that with the 
whole province of Ulster excluded the Nationalist 
minority would be subjected to the rule of their 
Unionist opponents. But the argument is false. The 
Nationalists in Ulster, unlike the Unionists in the 
South and West of Ireland—who are at least their 
equal in number—would not be forced under the rule 
of their hereditary enemies. They would continue, as 
now, under the rule of the Imperial Parliament to enjoy 
equal rights and equal justice with the people of Great 
Britain. 

The rising temper of both sides in Ireland is the 
most serious part of the problem. Any form of com- 
promise is rapidly becoming impossible. It seems as 
though the Cabinet imagine that events in Ireland will 
stand still while they continue to grope after a solution 
or to consummate their own downfall. 

But Ulster is living under the shadow of the Parlia- 
ment Act. The Government have declared that the 
Home Rule Bill shall become law at latest by the end 
of the session. They cannot blame Ulster for taking 
them at their word. Unless there is an autumn session 
the Bill will be presented for the Royal Assent some 
two months hence. Ulstermen are therefore making 
ready. If the Home Rule Bill becomes law the Pro- 
visional Government will be set up at once. The im- 
portant meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council 
yesterday is the first step in the final preparations for 
the coming struggle. In the Nationalist camp, on the 
other hand, the fatal delay of the Cabinet is being used 
in attempts to obtain arms, While the appeal for 
money in America is not meeting with so ready a 
response as usual, we do not doubt that in course of 
time Mr. Redmond will have a large sum at his com- 
mand. The Nationalist Volunteers will strain every 
nerve to smuggle in rifles and ammunition. In view 


of the long stretch of coast on the west, with many 


If civil 


isolated natural harbours, they have a fair chance of 
success. It is to be noted, however, that no appeal has 
been made by Mr. Redmond to the overseas Dominions 
for money to arm the Nationalist Volunteers againgt 
the Mother Country. Opinion in Australia and New 
Zealand is alarmed by the Separatist aims of the 
Nationalist Volunteers. It is not surprising that Mr 
Redmond has found it prudent to restrict his appeal for 
funds to the United States. 

While we greatly hope that Sir Edward Carson will 
still be able to keep his followers in hand, any day 
may see a conflict. We therefore appeal to men of 
every party to urge upon the Government the fataj 
danger of further delay. If they desire a peacefy| 
settlement let them put proposals acceptable to Ulster 
before the country, regardless of Mr. Redmond and his 
votes. 


THE DECAY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Government's difficulties grow daily. Its 
real weakness, alike in the policy of its leaders 
and the support of its followers, has been shown so 
clearly this week that even the faithful Ministerial Press 
now hardly tries to cloak it. In the House of Lords 
no guidance or even hint of a definite lead was vouch. 
safed on the Amending Bill by Lord Crewe and Lord 
Morley, and the India Council Bill, we are glad to 
say, was lost; in the Commons the Cabinet have had 
to guillotine what remained of their Finance Bill, to 
buy off a renewed revolt of the Holt group by the 
promise of an enquiry into the Income Tax, and—the 
worst shock of their career—to witness the reduction 
of their majority to twenty-three in a first-class divi- 
sion ! 

The Nationalist control of the dilatory policy of the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor’s Budget muddle 
have between them fixed the Government in this 
morass, from which there seems little chance that it 
will pull itself. The Parliamentary situation becomes 
continually more involved. Despite the fact that half 
the Budget proposals have been jettisoned, the year’s 
finance is backward, and every available day until 
5 August is allotted for that purpose. From that date 
the Amending Bill has to be considered in the 
Commons, and even if the Government survives the dis- 
cussion of the amended Amending Bill, there remain 
the Revenue Bill, which provides material enough for 
most ordinary sessions, housing, education, the reform 
of the House of Lords—which ‘‘ brooks no delay ’— 
and the innumerable trimmings that encumber the 
skirts of an over-weighted programme. Faced with 
this accumulation the Cabinet is again unable to make 
up its mind, and, like the Coalition itself, is divided 
into opposing camps. One section, led by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would like an early adjourn- 
ment of the House in August and an autumn session 
from October to Christmas ; or even, if necessary—this 
is the latest plan—a brand-new session starting in 
October and continuing till May without a break. A 
rival section favours cutting the losses, scrapping the 
programme, and extending the annual massacre of the 
innocents to such unwieldy and unwelcome items as the 
Revenue Bill. They admit frankly that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s latest offspring, which the expectant parent 
boasted in advance was to be the pride of the family, 
is an unmitigated nuisance, and urge its abandonment 
on the doorstep of the National Liberal Club; they are 
openly angry at the continual delays and the muddle 
heaped on muddle which has led to the introduction of 
the guillotine on the Budget, and the consequent dimi- 
nution of the House of Commons’ control over finance; 
and they have lost all faith in Mr. Lloyd George, not 
merely as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but even as a 
vote-catcher. The land campaign was an even worse 
failure than the land taxes; the Budget has provoked 
revolt instead of the enthusiasm that was to drown the 
prospect of civil war in a shower of gold for local 
rates. If bribes for the masses fail and attacks on 
dukes grow tedious, what is the Chancellor’s future 
in the Liberal Party? . 
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In fighting for an autumn session and the Revenue 
Bill, Mr. Lloyd George is fighting for his political 
life. He is not the man he was; his fortunes have 
declined steadily since the’ Insurance Act, and each 
successive attempt to restore his prestige—we speak 
here of political programmes, not of the Marconi pre- 
yarication—has ended by reducing his level. His failure 
as a constructive statesman is now open to the world, 
and the creditable part he has played as would-be 

acemaker behind the scenes in the Irish controversy 
is not recognised. The growing distrust of the mix- 
ture of finance and social reform which he labels a 
Budget is marked in his own party, and the Labour 

up are now his only devoted followers in the Coali- 
tion. The one thing which can retrieve Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reputation would be a period of opposition, 
during which his failure at the Treasury would be for- 
otten in the contemplation of his undoubted strength 
in attack. But with the perversity of politicians who 
contemplate their own genius, he does not recognise the 
fact that he is in the wrong place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In football phrase, he is an admirable for- 
ward—fast, keen, careless of tumbles, and quite ready 
to sit on the referee when he is given off-side; but 
as a goalkeeper he has failed badly. Yet he wants 
to remain in goal until the very end of the game, 
although his own side recognise that his real place 
is in the open field. 

On the whole, therefore, we doubt if Mr. Lloyd 
George is personally wise in clinging to his Revenue 
Bill and an autumn session, although we recognise the 
temptation to his vanity. That way lies a smash—if it 
does not come before—and in politics, as in specula- 
tion, it is often wise to cut one’s losses. The fact that 
the policy of local grants has not inspired the public 
to enthusiasm should be enough for an astute elec- 
tioneer like the Chancellor; he had best cast around 
for another scheme, or, failing all else, fall back 
on abuse of Tariff Reform. That, at least, would 
not lose so many votes to his party as a repetition of 
the frank bribery of his eve-of-the-poll speech at 
Ipswich. The electorate is not too delicate in its 
political susceptibilities, but there are some of the Chan- 
cellor’s pills which it simply cannot swallow. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Lloyd George will 
win his way, despite every protest from the rival cam- 
paigners on his own side, and persuade his colleagues 
to hold an autumn session. It is true that the rival 
memorials for and against the scheme which have 
been hawked about the lobby and the smoking-rooms 
of the House of Commons this week have proved em- 
phatically that the bulk of the Liberal Party, and most 
of its weightier members, are opposed to an autumn 


out of touch with equally tired followers—the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News ’”’ openly 
laments that such is the case to-day—and the €o 

tion Die-hards who promise to attend steadily at St. 
Stephens from Michaelmas to Christmas may defeat 
the rival group which has told Mr. Illingworth empha- 


tically that no consideration whatever will bring it to’ | : 
when it is taken for a precept. The first is an assump- 


Westminster. The Holt cave has collapsed—it col- 
lapses every Thursday and revives as regularly every 
Monday—but any attempt to hold an autumn session 
in order to pass the Revenye Bill would see the cave 
not merely reconstructed, but inconveniently crowded. 
The Government’s difficulties are entirely of its own 
making. It attempted to drive too heavy a programme 
over too rough a road. At first it thought it had lost 
its Budget; now it knows it has lost itself. One 
school, a perceptible but growing minority in its ranks, 
holds that the best thing it can do is to behave as all 
sensible men do in a desperate illness—wind. up its 
affairs and submit as quickly as possible to the drastic 
operation of a general election; but the majority, not 
unconscious of their Parliamentary salaries, still seem 
to prefer to wait on events in the hope that the tide 
of misfortune may turn. They have clearly forgotten 
the penalty which the last Unionist Government paid 
for outstaying its welcome; the Radical “ bitter- 
enders’’, like the Boer “‘ bitter-enders” in the war, 
tempt fate in vain. If the Government had gone to the 


country last January they might have snatched a new 
lease of life; but with the record of the Curragh 
muddle, the War Office muddle, the Cabinet muddle 
which followed those episodes, and the latest Budget 
muddle against them, their chance has gone. 


A PEST OF PUBLICITY. 


URING the present generation a certain ‘“‘school’’ 

of writers has evolved itself into conspicuous 
existence without having as yet received the label) of a 
distinctive epithet. If we were called upon to select 
one, our choice would be ‘‘ open-mouthed’’. It is by 
no means complimentary. To be open-minded, or open- 
eyed, or open-handed is, of course, commendable in 
everybody’s nature. But ‘‘ open-mouthed’’’ suggests 
nothing more attractive than at best, say, a huddle of 
callow nestlings, clamorous and unfastidious, with 
grub-laden parents in attendance. From this illustra- 
tion it appears that the adjective is. applicable, with 
differing significance, to both writers and readers. The 
quality connoted is, however, among readers no new 
thing, though perhaps nowadays more pronounced than 
heretofore, the appetite having grown with feeding. 
Among writers, on the contrary, its rapid development 
and obtrusion into literature, as apart from sheer society 
journalism, out of which it seems to be-a leakage, giveit 
a novel aspect and make it a matter of some importance. 
A definition of open-mouthedness appears to be most 
easily given in negatives: want of discretion, forbear- 
ance, common sense, good manners, and humour, with 
often, underlying all these wants, a fundamental 
deficiency in imaginative power. Its effects on 
a writer’s work manifest themselves in positive 
forms, such as egoism, vanity, bad taste, personalities, 
exaggeration, mischief-making, silliness, conjoined with 
a strong propensity for the composition of Reminis- 
cences and Autobiographies. These works so obviously 
offer a wider scope than any other department of litera- 
ture for the exercise of this particular quality that it 
is not surprising to see them now increase in number 
anc garrulity. Their authors are apparently imbued. 
with the principle that knowledge of any fact is always 


a sufficient reason for imparting it to all and some. 


Accordingly they adopt the simple plan once recom- 


mended to an unsuccessful candidate by a sarcastic 


examiner, who handed him a scrap of paper with an 


| injunction to set down on it everything he knew. But 


these candidates for publicity command an unlimited 


|" supply of writing materials, coupled with a gift of indis- 
crimination which should enable them to fill reams with 
the utmost ease. For a motto they render pdtv dyav: 


session. But it is common for tired Cabinets to get | Nothing is too h. They steadfastly di sheliave that 


any fraction, except possibly an improper one, can be 


better than the whole. And they constantly quote, or 


ali- | 
misquote, the aphorism that anybody who faithfully 
| athe his. own experiences of life can produce an 


interesting book. 
There oe two dangerous points in this aphorism 


tion that every interesting book should be published 
without delay; the second, a disregard of the fact that 
nobody, unless he be by profession a species of pillar- 
saint, can relate his own experiences apart from those 
of his neighbours. And in these times St. Simeon 
Stylites himself might be led imto chronicling the gossip 
of calling airmen. In the Pagel 
writers disregard, or ibly never paid a penny to 
learn, the — : De vivis nil. As Leslie Stephen 
says: ‘‘Formerly if a man wanted to talk about himself, 
he wrote an autobiography, to be published posthu- 
mously. Now the Autobiography is being superseded 
by the Reminiscences.’’ And the memories from which 
they are compiled seem excessively up-to-date. They 
abound greatly in ‘‘ chatter about Harriet ’’—not the 
Harriets of bygone generations, to whom, and to whose 
friends, chatter may be neither here nor there, by 
Harriets still in the land of the living, and haply, 

having kept step with the times, loth to find themselves 


thus promiscuously celebrated. 
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Not that we need suppose the recording of anything 
actually to their disadvantage. We do not accuse these 
over-communicative authors of, as a rule, dealing in 
Blake’s ‘‘ truth that’s told with bad intent”. The 
intent is often, no doubt, quite friendly, and merely 
foolish; the truth just a bit of harmless twaddle, a very 
‘‘ careless trifle’. Still to that sum of trifles, life, a 
horror may be added by the apprehension that we are 
liable any day to see ourselves named on a printed page 
as having once eaten a dozen raw tomatoes at luncheon, 
or as habitually carrying a purple-handled umbrella, or 
as avowing a belief in the unluckiness of peacock’s 
feathers. Nor are the effects of even such minor fore- 
bodingss altogether trivial. Tothem, for instance, we may 
plausibly trace that decline in the arts of conversation 
and correspondence which we hear so frequently 
deplored. For it is easy to imagine how seriously the 
consciousness, or even subconsciousness, that we were 
talking in the vicinity of a megalophonograph would 
impede the flow of our discourse; how detrimentally 
the spontaneousness and ease of our epistolary style 
would be diminished by the haunting wish that we were 
using ink warranted to become invisible within a few 
weeks. So many possible annoyances, in short, sug- 
gest themselves that, recognising the absence of any 
bad motive, we can but borrow from Swinburne’s “‘ In 
Sepulcretis ’’ his use of Shakespeare’s mighty line and 
comment: ‘‘ Now what a thing it is to be an ass!’ 

This ‘‘ In Sepulcretis’’ sonnet-sequence should be 
learned by heart by every commencing autobiographer, 
not omitting the prefixed motto from Heine: ‘‘ To pub- 
lish even one line of an author, which he himself has not 
intended for the public at large—especially letters which 
are addressed to private persons—is to commit a 
despicable act of felony ’’. 


‘Strong language, yet hardly too strong, at any rate 
in principle, though in practice the publication may 
happen to be the pettiest of petty larceny. It is surely 
far otherwise in the case of people who, laying hands 
on some “‘ remains ’’ accidentally left by an illustrious 
man of letters, give to the world what he had, with 
obviously good judgment, designed to suppress. ‘‘ His 
worst he kept ’’, or would fain have done so, but having 
discreetly blotted his pages, he unluckily left them lying 
about, to be fished out of the wastepaper basket, and 
pryingly deciphered, with the result that what he had 
himself placed on an Index Expurgatorius is widely 
advertised in a popular Table of Contents. The current 
year has seen more than one reputable periodical accept 
such involuntary contributions—involuntary on the part 
of those whom we cannot help imagining somehow 
most concerned—making all who respect the memory of 
the dead desire that the whole issue could be drowned 
deeper than Prospero’s book. 


But for the open-mouthed there is nothing written 
that should not be printed, and printed without delay. 
Whence it has come to pass, from time to time, that 
the appearance of a ‘‘ Life and Letters ’’ has been fol- 
lowed by regrettable incidents which the interposition 
of a decent interval would have precluded. The conse- 
quences of such inconsiderate haste were notably seen 
within many people’s recollection in the wrath to which 
Robert Browning was stirred by Edward FitzGerald’s 
confidential utterance of relief at Mrs. Browning’s 
death, disclosed in a letter published untimely, if indeed 
there ever ‘‘ should have been a time for such a word ”’ 
to meet more ears than his for whom it was meant. 

And only the other day, as a grotesque reductio ad 
absurdum, a very drunken helot to warn commencing 
autobiographers off the perils of this unseemly habit, 
everybody was offered, for a halfpenny, the spectacle 
of certain love-letters printed in facsimile, accompanied 
by appropriate portraits. The imaginative purchaser 
might be excused if when handed his copy he, like 
William of Deloraine, ‘‘ thought as he took it the dead 
man frowned ’’. 

FA despicable act of felony ’’—no one could call 
Heinrich Heine open-mouthed, but he was on occa- 
sion plaln-spokea, entirely a different thing. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 


CHAMBERLAIN. 
By THE Rr. Hon. F. E. Smitu, K.C., M.P. 


the last week almost everything has been said 

or written about the great Englishman who has 
just died which is possible until his correspondence and 
private papers have been examined by the writer, who- 
ever he may be, chosen to be his biographer. Persons 
with incomparably greater claims than I to speak of 
him: his old colleagues: his old opponents : his per- 
manent officials: his intimate personal friends: jj 
have added something, not to our conception of the 
man, but to our knowledge of his doings and his 
words. I say ‘‘ not to our conception of the man”’, 
because it was a result of his direct personal'ty that 
his countrymen realised quite clearly and quite early 
in his career what kind of a man Chamberlain was. 
His speeches and his acts were the exact expression of 
his character and temperament. And his intellect was 
as clear and simple as that of Gladstone was opaque 
and sophistical. Chamberlain always said what he 
thought, and he never had any doubt that he was 
right. He was right amazingly often in dealing with 
questions which deceived some of the most powerful 
and subtle minds of his generation. But, right or 
wrong, no one who heard him ever doubted that he 
was listening to a man who was sure that he was 
right, and this circumstance was one of the principal 
reasons of his popularity; for the English people likes 
to be governed by men who themselves believe in the 
faith they preach, and it has never been greatly con- 
cerned if such persons make mistakes. 

A fuller recognition of the essential consistency of 
Chamberlain’s career is now becoming general. The 
years of course brought him development, and 
mellowed the violence of his earlier days, but they 
never substantially altered the nature of his outlook 
upon public affairs. The full expression of his political 
personality was cramped in one obvious respect until 
he left Gladstone by his association with the Radical 
party: it was thereafter partially arrested, though 
never destroyed by the closeness of his relatiors with 
the Tory party. While a violent Radical in domestic 
politics, he contemned and ridiculed the Radical out- 
look upon national and Imperial problems. Bright 
wrote to a friend in despair of Chamberlain’s 
‘* perversity ’’ of view in these matters. If he had 
remained a Liberal it is certain that he would have 
educated the Liberal party as completely as Disraeli 
educated the Tory party. I have always held the view 
that, on balance, the country would have gained had 
the Home Rule crisis never arisen to thrust Chamber- 
lain from the party of his youth. I am sure that many 
great public mischiefs would have been abated, the 
survival of which is very harmful to public stability. 
And the Radical party would have been led from the 
strange mood which always finds England wrong and 
her enemies right, and which weeps in tedious hysteria 
over every struggling nationality but Ulster. As 
leader of the Liberal party Chamberlain would have 
made his life’s work in the sphere of domestic politics 
the improvement of the condition of the common 
people. And observe the different course which the 
movement of social reform would have followed. It 
would have been divorced from the crude virus of class 
hatred which supplies all Mr. Lloyd George’s driving 
power; it would have been informed, thorough and 
scientific, instead of being like Mr. Lloyd George’s 
work, sloppy, ill-balanced and undigested. I have 
said that Chamberlain was necessarily limited by the 
political environment of his later days Had he been 
born a Conservative the party would have tolerated with 
infinitely more composure a campaign on behalf of 
social reform which could have been plausibly affiliated 
upon the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. But among a 
certain section of the party he was always suspect. 
He was regarded much as Mr. Churchill is regarded 
to-day by extreme party men among Radicals. Like 
all practical men he was compelled to work with the 
most suitable persons or association of. persons in fact 
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available. In measuring the achievement of his life it 
must not be forgotten that he was never the leader of a 
great political party ; his views were never reinforced 
by titular control; and he’ never worked with a party 
with which he completely agreed alike upon domestic 
and foreign questions. Destined as he was not to 
remain a Radical, England, I think, would have gained 
if he had belonged originally to that school of political 
thought to which Randolph Churchill devoted so much 
brilliancy and so much thought. That the two could 
at any moment in their careers have worked together 
is indisputable. And even if their progress had caused 
heartburnings, and perhaps secessions, it would have 
kept the Conservative party in contact with the masses, 
and in doing .so would have done much to maintain 
the ungrudging co-operation of classes, and the con- 
sequent stability of social order which in the sphere 
of domestic politics should be the first and the last 
object of enlightened Tory policy. : 

It is a commonplace to talk of Chamberlain’s 
courage. It was, indeed, of the highest order. He 
walked amid the gravest political labyrinths with a 
serene and tranquil composure, which was all the more 
impressive because it was so obviously unaffected. There 
are reasons for supposing that he was aware that his 
health might at any moment give rise to critical anxiety 
long before his breakdown in 1906. The knowledge 
never affected his mode of life in the smallest degree. 
But moral courage is rarer in its highest manifesta- 
tions than physical courage, and the moral courage of 
Chamberlain was superb. I have not time to deal here 
with the inner history of his Tariff campaign, though 
much that is interesting and very illustrative of the 
man might be, and will be, written upon this subject. 
I myself have always admired Chamberlain most for 
the decision which he formed, and upon which he acted, 
that it was necessary to conquer the Boer Republics. 
I have no doubt that if he had been the autocratic ruler 
of England he would have struck much sooner, for I 
am sure he knew that war was inevitable long before 
the issue of the Boer ultimatums. The Radical party 
continues to give itself testimonials for having granted 
zelf-government to South Africa. Nothing but the 
vigour and determination of Mr. Chamberlain would 
have preserved within the Empire the colonies to 
which Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman gave representa- 
tive institutions. A sore, malignant and expansive, 
was sapping the vital tissues of our Empire in South 
Africa. It was Mr. Chamberlain, in a mealy-mouthed 
age, who decreed Delenda est Carthago. The future of 
South Africa may well be the most permanent monu- 
ment alike of his prescience and of his nerve. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


A PARABLE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
By Joun PALMER. 


STRAVINSKY’S “‘ Le Rossignol ’’ is a parable 
+ with more than a technical meaning. It illus- 
trates a principle of art which at the moment is often 
neglected. Indeed, it serves so excellent a critical turn 
that I must this week be allowed to talk a little music. 
Art is like any other sensible thing in one respect. 
If you want to get anywhere, or ever to know where 
you really are, you must know where you are starting 
from. Motion is only possible towards or away 
from a fixed point; and, if no point is fixed, it is useless 
to move about. Sensible people who are really anxious 
to get somewhere have always realised the advantage 
of starting from a place on the map. Beethoven, 
who arrived at the Niath Symphony, started from a 
point on the map surveyed and established by Papa 
Joseph. Wagner, in turn, was careful to take with 
him the map of his symphonic predecessor, and, thanks 
to Beethoven, got deeper into the wilderness, steering 
cautiously by the diminished seventh. How modern 
people have used the Wagnerian chart to go further 


yet need not here be detailed. The point is that all 
artistic achievement consists in moving organically 
towards or away from values established and familiar. 
Adventure, mystery and originality are attained only by 
contrast with things known and accomplished. We are 
thrilled with an inspired suspension by Mozart only 
because we are sensible of its resolution. We are 
interested by a violent harmonic twist of Dr. Strauss 
because our ears are temporarily @éfeated and anxious 
to be reassured. The point is that neither Mozart could 
thrill, nor Dr. Strauss interest us, were it not for the 
fact that they start from familiar ground, Their 
originality or invention could not have so poignant a 
significance were it not that they adventure out of 
tradition into the unexpected. This is equally true 
of all the arts. Till we know whence a poet starts it is 
not possible to follow his journey. An emotional 
passage from Racine would be meaningless in a page 
of Hugo. Racine’s values are delicate and classical. 
His vocabulary was of three thousand words. His 
style does not burn and throb. Yet he moves us as 
deeply as the exuberant loosing of a romantic flood 
when we have got our bearings—when we know 
exactly where we are. When we have touched the 
marble of his calm we can be passionately stirred by 
the delicate flush of his formal climax. 

Music, being the purest of the arts, the art where 
matter and manner, form and substance, are most per- 
fectly united, is always the best medium in which to 
think of art in general ; and in no art is the necessity of 
starting from a fixed tradition more surely revealed. 
The need has become almost physical. Musical expres- 
sion can only advance by the organic and gradual 
development of a fixed tonal system. Aill its effects of 
triumph, sorrow, mystery, tenderness, ecstasy, or 
despair have been won by leading the spirit through the 
ear towards or away from harmonies which tradi- 
tionally satisfy or disappoint established expectations. 
The modern European key system, like the pictorial 
convention that the sky is blue, or the literary conven- 
tion that a pentameter has five feet, is only necessary 
as a point of departure. It is something to modify and 
get away from. But it is essential to remember that, 
however far away you may get, it is there as the 
measure of your progress. What is technically known 
as the triad system of harmony—the system whereby 
musical Europe has always lived—is not of divine 
origin. Nor is it a system of iron rules professorially 
determined and strictly to be respected. But it is 
the fundamental basis of our music; and all the great 
music of the world has been written by beautifully 
observing and yet more beautifully breaking its laws 
in obedience to a growing refinement of the musical 
ear. This system is the fixed point whence all musicians 
have hitherto been content to start. Its acceptance by 
composers from Bach to Borodin illustrates their need 
as artists to know exactly where they were. 


This brings us to M. Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Le Rossignol *’. 
Certain modern musicians—Stravinsky, Schénberg, and 
Scriabin, who have all visited London within the last 
year—have torn up the old charts and started off into 
a wilderness of their own from a point in space arbi- 
trarily fixed by themselves. Every artist has a right 
to take the way that suits him; but let us be clear as 
to precisely what this decision usually implies. I will be 
figurative to avoid being technical. It is as though a 
modern writer of plays, arguing that Shakespeare had 
exhausted the resources of the English language, pre- 
ferred, in novelty’s name, to write in an Esperanto 
of his own devising. I do not think we should 
applaud the courage and originality of such an author, 
or assume that he was likely to take us very far into 
the hearts of men. His prepossession with mere idiom 
points to a barren consciousness of self, an uneasy 
looking for simple and obvious ways of cutting an 
artistic figure in the world. It shows an excessive 
interest in ways and means. The person whose 
one anxiety is never to talk like anybody else usually 
ends by talking nonsense. His conversation is not, 
at any rate, likely to be very exuberant or free. His 
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adverbs may be original} but his ideas will probably 
be negligible: The revolutionary musician who re- 
fuses to use the scales of Beethoven and Wagner, 
who makes an esthetic point of breaking with 
his contemporaries, is im precisely the posi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s countryman refusing to 
use the language of Shakespeare. When a musician 
begins to write in an idiom of his own inven- 
tion, he deliberately chooses to surrender a mighty 
instrument of expression, forged painfully through the 
centuries, eloquent at every point with association—an 
instrument he himself may glorify and refine yet fur- 
ther—which will take him out of the familiar and 
sacred ways of his predecessors to the limits of human 
expression. In return for this mighty instrument our 
supposed revolutionary musician airily constructs an 
instrument altogether his own. His immediate advan- 
tage is obvious. He can please us with the novelty of 
his toy. He has even found a short cut to the beau- 
tiful. Some of the new scales and harmonic: devices are 
in themselves extremely lovely. But the penalty is 
enormous. There can be in their music no inevitable 
progress, movement, climax, or development. 

When we have heard one or two simple figures in the 
harmonic scale of Scriabin we have heard all he has to 
say. There is no other life:in these ideas than their in- 
vented idiom supplies. They cannot organically move 
and. grow because their root is not in the earth. We 
are in a logical cloudcuckooland. The compositions of 
these modern, men. are like the kaleidoscopic toy 
through which we leek at bits of coloured glass. Turn 
the tube, and the: bits arrange themselves a little 
differently. But they are the same bits of glass, and 
turning the tube very soon becomes monotonous. 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Le Rossignol”’ is, for the most part, 
just one of these childish, toys. The same little bits of. 
idiom twinkled about in the orchestra. Sometimes 
they were very delicate and pretty. Sometimes 
they were simply errors of judgment. But, however 
transiently charming or undesirable they might be, the 
really serious and significant point about them was that 
they never grew in significance. As we felt at the 
beginning, so we felt at the end; except that at the 
beginning it was the umexpected that happened,, 
whereas at the end we always knew. what to expect. 

No evening just now can be better spent than at the 
Drury Lane Theatre; and I doubt if any evening: could 
tell us more than an evening on which Stravinsky’s 
‘““Le Rossignol’? is followed by ‘‘ La Légende de 
Joseph’ of Dr. Strauss. No antithesis could be 
more complete. There are some very beautiful musical 
themes in ‘‘ Le Rossignol.”’, notably in the first and 
last preludes. But Stravinsky has been unable to deve- 
lop these themes according to the idiom he affects. 
Dr. Strauss, on the other hand, uses every resource 
which tradition has bequeathed him, together with 
resources of his own, to develop. themes which. hardly 
survive a restatement. The contrast between these 
two ballets persisted into. the scenery and dancing. 
‘‘Le Rossignol’’ was beautifully mounted. It is one 
of the best things M. Alexandre Benois has done. His 
setting counts more in ‘‘ Le Rossignol ’’ than the 
dances of M. Boris Romanov. ‘‘ La Légende de 
Joseph ’’, on the other hand, dees not add to the glory 
of M. Léon Bakst: M.. Bakst has done infinitely better 
at Covent Garden this season with. Boito’s ‘‘ Mefis- 
tofele’’.. ‘‘ La Légende de Joseph’’ must stand or 
fall by its dancing. This. is at moments extremely 
skilful. Mme. Karsavina was so competently wicked 
as the wife of Potiphar that she must: surely have had 
her way with Joseph had the music really helped. But 
the seduction music of this ballet would not corrupt a 
fly in midsummer. Even so, one: can’t help being a 
little surprised by the issue.. That Joseph should have 
preferred the company of: the angel who carried him 
off to the company: of. Potiphar’s wife has only to be 
seen to be disbelieved. pees 


THE CRITIC. 
By HucH Watpote. 


M* S——. was over fifty enough to be more than 
. middle-aged and to be aware that this was so._ 
He had been a critic of our literature for thirty years. 
and his back was bent and his eyes dim with. the thirt : 
years’ effort to discover what is wrong with ‘ a 
writers, because something is very wrong indeed” 

He was tall, clumsily made, beginning now to be fat (he 
had never, he thanked God, been able to play our English 
games), had untidy hair that was here grey and there 
soon would be. He wore large spectacles, and through 
these his eyes peered searching (but, as he knew, with 


_Scanty expectation) for something of which: he, as a 


critic, might approve. 
Upon a certain evening he was sitting at his Writing- 


_table, destroying with a weary pleasure a little bundle 


of novels that lay huddled like sheep in a slau he 
house at his side. He lived in one of our italy 
perous garden-cities, and his room was enlivened by 
a large photograph of Tchekov, a bad water-colour of 
the Parthenon, and a bust of Ibsen. 

He had made it his business now for a great num- 

ber of years to prove that in contemporary English 
literature all the failures should be successes and all 
the successes failures. He had been waiting for 
thirty years, and had, on the whole, very little to show 
for his trouble, and to-night, as he slaughtered the last 
of the novels, he did feel, for a moment, a suspicion of 
discontent. He had indeed been immensely scathing, 
but would’ there not be those other wretched journals 
whose uncritical praise would balance, in the eyes of 
a stupid world, his own bitter wisdom? Thirty years 
ago there had been, it seemed, certain things that he 
could praise—difficult enough to find anything now. 
Many months had passed since his last instance of 
timid approval, and here was indeed a problem, be- 
cause, did he praise anyone too nobly, then was he: 
himself assisting towards that popularity that waited, 
like a scaly, fiery dragon, to devour poor young 
authors. 
Of that same dragon he had, thank heaven, seen 
little enough. Once and again, at intervals in his long 
career of destruction, he had flung his own creations 
at the feet of the bustling world, but that same world 
had not even been aware that they were there. 

He did not blame the world; the noise and chatter 
of the wretched mountebanks who fancied themselves 
writers must drown the unexaggerated realism of the 
finer spirits, but the memory of those still-born chil- 
dren of his did not soften his acerbity towards the poor 
volumes that lay so helplessly at his mercy. As the 
years had passed he had become ever a finer and finer 
critic. He shuddered now to think of some of the 
glaring twopence-coloured stuff that he had praised 
twenty years ago. Not for nothing had his eyes grown 
dim and the lines of his mouth bitter; weary and worn 
he might be, but—again he thanked the gods—he saw 
more faults every day that he breathed. Coarsenesses, 
exaggerations, melodramatics, sentimentalities — all 
these unrealities lay barer and barer before his critical 
vision. Did he only live to be eighty he would be a 
fine critic indeed ! 

Beyond everything did his eyes now penetrate the 
unreality of these wretched efforts! Living as he did 
between the garden-city and a small restaurant in 
Soho, with occasional visits to. newspaper offices and, 
once and again, a day in the country (he liked to listen 
to the birds and see the flowers, but it very often 
rained), he could not be said to have. examined every 
phase of life in the social world, but. he imagined it all 
well enough, could guess what Society on the one 
hand and our Peasantry on the other really stood for. 
ag Dostoiefisky, Turgenev told him what life was 
ike. 

It was indeed one of his. principal duties to point.out 
how vastly superior was.any foreign work to any. Eng- 
lish.one. Were the translation:of a German or Russian 
play performed in. London,. he: bewailed the poverty of 
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our acting, the lack of all dramatic ability, the crude 
attempts at atmosphere in our ‘‘décor’’ and stage- 
craft. What a fine opportunity was offered him when 
a German or Russian novel was presented to the Eng- 
lish public! How delighted he was that it should have 
no success, how gritaly ironic he would be at the con- 
trasted sales of Mr. W. M and Fédor Rozza- 
lanzky! How exultant over the empty stalls at Herr 
Griisswitz’ Viennese tragedy ! 

He did not, in these exultations, intend any hurt to 
anyone. He was a kindly and generous man in private 
life, would always carefully step over a beetle did he 
see one lying in his path, and he wrote sometimes to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’, protesting against some case of cruelty 
or harsh judgment. He hated to think of all the suffer- 
ing that there was in the world, and yet the novels 
that he preferred dealt invariably with the gloomiest 
aspects of life and always left their characters in the 
most hopeless and desperate situations. The gloomier 
a work of fiction the more real it seemed to him, and 
had only all our novelists been inmates of lunatic asy- 
lums he would have been able to have some hope of 
English fiction. 

His soft, melancholy voice might be heard any day 
of the week between the hours of one and two in the 
Soho restaurant, gently urging his scornful opinions 
upon his younger friends; his mild, dim eyes peered 
about to see if there were any hope anywhere, but 
found none. The garden-city received his tired body 
at night and prepared his soul for a fresh day of 
despair. 

Upon this evening of which I have already spoken he 
finished, at last, his slaughter of the innocents, read 
over what he had written, frowning to himself as he 
did so, then put the sheets into a long envelope, 
stamped it, and fastened it. He sighed as he came 
away from the table. He was afraid that his brain was 
becoming a little confused. There were so many 
novelists now, and they all wrote such long novels, and 
they, the novelists, were so young that it was positively 
terrifying to think of all the work that they would turn 
out before they died—terrifying and very, very ex- 
hausting . . . he might hope to kill a few of them, but 
no sooner did he slay one than there sprang up twenty 
more in his place . . . very like a nightmare, all of it. 
He drank his glass of hot milk and went to bed. 

It is to be supposed that he slept. The world passed 
away from him, in space he floated, blissfully uncon- 
scious of the solemn duties of an English critic. . . . 
He slept and then, with a start, was conscious that he 
was back again in his study, sitting once more at his 
desk, the lamp burning behind him, his pen moving 
with fierce rapidity across the paper. What he was 
doing there, why he had not remained in bed and 
asleep (he was always very regular in his habits), he did 
not stop to enquire—far too eagerly was he engaged 
upon his writing . . . his pen rushed across the page, 
sheet after sheet was filled and flung’ -to one side. 

Only an hour ago he had been sitting there, wearily 
and impatiently forcing his pen along. Now how 
different! His cheeks were glowing with excitement, 
his hair almost on end, his eyes staring from behind 
his glasses. He had never known his heart beat so 
eagerly before; he was not conscious of the room nor 
of the garden city; he was awake with an amazing, 
wide-eyed exultation . . . he did not think about his 
happiness—it seemed to him just now a quite natural 
thing—but he could have hummed a little tune or even 
danced a little dance, with such brilliance and vitality 
were the pictures of people and places passing through 
his brain! 

How his pen chased the lines of the paper, never 
pausing, never hesitating for a word or phrase! He 
was writing a novel—yes, he knew that that was his 
task because the people were talking in his head and, 

as they flung their brilliance at one another, so, 
instantly, was that same brilliance transformed on to 
the paper. Sa 

He did not know how late he sat there; at last, with a 
happy little sigh, he put down his pen, sank back in 


his chair, surveyed the pile of ma «+ +a glow 
was at his heart, he felt good towards the whole world, 
he would like to have given others some share of his 
happiness. The Creator! ... The Creator! ... 
No, there was no prize that the gods could offer that 
could compare with the gift of creation. ... The 
hours passed... . 

Then suddenly, with a little turm of the head, as it 
seemed, he was lying in his bed again—lying there 
watching the dark shapes of the furniture against the 
wall, conscious that he had, at that instant, been 
awakened from some dream. A dream of what kind? 
- He could not remember. _—_Lazily, sleepily, he 
turned his head upon the pillow and was once more 


On the next day, at about a quarter to one, he was 
walking along Shaftesbury Avenue towards his Soho 
restaurant when, as though it had leapt, like a Jack-in- 
the-box, out of the very pavement, his dream jumped 
up at him. He stopped, gasping with the impact of 
it. He remembered every detail, the glow, the happi- 
ness, the final exultation. ... But he remembered 
more. He could see the title at the page’s top—‘‘ Just 
a Heroine ’’—he could recall fragments of dialogue 
that he had written. 

‘** Lord Brentwood’s lip curled beneath his silken 
moustache. He bent forward in his chair, curved like 
a snake hovering above his victim.”’ 

** My darling ”’, he whispered, his black eyes aglow 


Mr. S—— was jostled now in the back, now in front 
—a sharp elbow struck his side. He moved forward 
slowly, his eyes staring vaguely about him. 

Then, as though it had been placed there before him 
by the ironic gods, there faced him a bookshop—a 
bookshop whose window had arranged in gay lines and 
pyramids within it the scarlet, flaunting works of a 
certain lady novelist who confronts, most gaily, upon 
the publication of any new work from her pen the 
ironic witticism of a thousand critics. She is, we are 
often told, the worst of our lady novelists—-she is also 
the richest. 

Mr. S——’s stricken gaze discovered in the centre 
of the tallest pyramid a volume entitled ‘‘ Just a 
Heroine ’’. He was driven into the shop--he pur- 
chased the work. (This is a thing that critics seldom 
do.) Standing in the street he opened it. . . . Yes, 
his worst forebodings were realised. The villain’s 
name was ‘‘ Lord Brentwood ’’—‘‘ Eustace to his 
friends and relations ”’. 

He passed up the street, the book beneath his arm. 
What had occurred? Had he read “* Just a Heroine ”’ 
at some earlier day and had fragments of it penetrated, 
after so many years, into his dream? That seemed 
scarcely probable. Had he, then, been possessed for 
a moment last night by the spirit of the lady novelist ? 
Had he... ? 

But no. One impression only was left with him. 
That was the recollection, sharp, biting, vivid in its 
contrast, of his happiness. Never before had he been 
so happy as in his dream last night. He would never, 
he was afraid, know such happiness again. He sighed 
as he entered his little restaurant. No, he would never 
realise such happiness again. 

At luncheon that day he surprised his young friends 
and admirers by the mildness of his opinions. 

‘‘ There may be something, after all’, he said, ‘‘ in 
R-—’s book. ... Anyhow, he probably enjoyed 
doing it.’”’ He sighed. ‘‘ That’s something !’’ 


‘SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF.—V. 
Georce A. B. Dewar. 

“\ HE comments of a great man, Dr. Johnson, on 
Shakespeare’s plays are strangely fatuous. 
I gratefully acknowledge his help in difficult read- 
ings, but the comments on the plays as a 
whole are a very different matter. At the end 
of the plays in both my old editions of Shake- 
speare these comments are almost invariably given. 
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They declare the plot and incidents of this play and 
that to be absurd and impossible, and so forth. Of 
course, it is perfectly true they often are absurd and 
impossible, as absurd and impossible as the fiction 
about Earls mz ‘img.servant maids which is invented 
for the kitchen, or as the ‘‘ bloods’’ and detective 
stories made for errand boys. But we all know it and 
do not want to be constantly reminded of it: ‘‘ Who’s 
denyging of it, Betsy? ’’ is the natural retort to the 
severe notes by Johnson at the end of each play. No one 
ever doubted that the plot and incidents of, for 
example, ‘‘ As You Like It’’ are absurd and impos- 
sible. Oliver’s reformation is absurd and impossible. 
lt is absurd and impossible for Orlando not to recog- 
nise Rosalind and her tricks. It is absurd and impos- 
sible for all the lovers to meet in the way they do 
in the Forest of Arden, and the lioness is absurd. The 
repentance of the usurping Duke is absurd and impos- 
sible. But none of these things really matters. In 
‘As You Like It’’ and other plays of Shakespeare’s 
these absurd and impossible things were merely 
(a) convenient pegs on which to hang his glorious wit 
and wisdom and his deep thought and feelings; and 
(b) they were necessary for the purposes of his busi- 
ness, his profession: they were bread and butter. 
Shakespeare, the play-writer, the caterer for the 
public, had to provide them: they were part of the 
pot-boiling necessity; and had it not been for the 
industrious way in which Shakespeare complied with 
these necessities, he would not have been able to 
retire with a.competency. He would not have been 
able to carry out his ambition of restoring somewhat 
the fortunes and position of his family—which was a 
right and straight ambition. 

Shakespeare under the system in which he lived—the 
same system, substantially, as that in which we live— 
namely, individualism—had to popularise in some 
degree. He had to cater for the public. Shakespeare 
had to be in part a commerc.alist, and without the 
faintest doubt one traces this in many pages of his 
book. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his ‘‘ Style ’’, or in his 
‘‘ Shakespeare ’’’ in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ”’ 
series, speaks of this. I have not the books by me at 
the moment, but I think the passage comes in a refer- 
ence to a line or two in one of the sonnets— 


‘* Alas ’tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored my own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 
dear ’’. 


I suspect Shakespeare was thinking not merely of him- 
self as a play-actor, but of the popular business generally. 
Sir Walter Raleigh detects in it a note of agony, and 
Shakespeare may indeed have bitterly hated at times 
the hard necessity. But did it really tell against his 
life-work as a whole? Take out every cheap thing in 
the works of Shakespeare, can you imagine the result 
of that work, the supreme achievement of it, appreciably 
greater than it is? The cheap things, the indifferent 
things, in Shakespeare, the absurd and impossible plots, 
and so forth, do not to my mind matter a straw. 

We need not bow down to individualism or to the 
commercialism it connotes. It is not a god exactly 
good to worship. It suggests too much the attributes 
of brass or stone for that purpose. But under 
individualism, under the often terrible stress of it, the 
iron necessities of it, a vast deal of the noblest and 
refinest work of the world has been done, the best 
things of the mind and soul. Shakespeare’s work 
essentially was done under its necessities. What is 
more, there is not the slightest proof that this vast deal 
would have been done under any other imaginary system. 
Had tt not have been for the harsh, crushing system 
of individualism, Chatterton, I may be told, might have 
lived on—and how glorious a work might not a 
matured Chatterton have produced! . Yes, but how 
do we know that Chatterton, had he lived securely and 
comfortably under some Collectivist ideal, would ever 
have written the ‘‘ Rowley ’’ poems and the ‘“‘ Ballad 
of Charity"? 


Shakespeare is good proof of the worthlessness of 


‘men worrying and troubling fastidiously about their 


*s collected works ’’; cutting out this and that passage 
which, they would explain, was a youthful and crude 
thing ; and being in a sweat and agony lest some indis. 
creet admirer should discover and republish some for. 
gotten and condemned trifle of theirs. It is piffle, and 
a vain business. One likes to think that, had Shake. 
speare ever collected his works and published a final— 
or is it a ‘‘ definitive ’’?—edition, he would not have 
polished and refined with meticulous vanity, nor have 
anxiously ruled out: parts of ‘‘Henry VI.” or 
“‘ Pericles ’’.. The doubtful plays, or the doubtful parts 
of the plays, are in our modern editions; and for 
that alone our modern editions are better than the 1623 
folio: I would not leave out a line of one of them, any 
more than I would leave Cotton out of Walton’s 
‘““Compleat Angler’’. I have Booth’s 1860 reprint 
of the First Folio. It lacks ‘‘ Pericles ’’, and therefore 
how much it lacks! 

To leave out “ Pericles ’’ to-day would be, indecd, 
monstrous foliy. ‘‘ Pericles’’, whether it was a 
late work or whether, as some have supposed, it 
was early, has doubtless some indifferent scenes, some 
poor stuff. It seems to have been a patchwork. It 
was apparently a sort of pot-boiling affair, and it was 
a very popular and successful play. Yet even in 
“* Pericles ’’ we have glorious work which no amount 
of commercialism or catering for the public could 
affect. How superb and terrible that scene between 
Pericles and the incestuous father and daughter, how 


‘lovely the bridal night lines, and then that music of 


the spheres which Pericles hears when he is assured of 
his daughter—it is all authentic and great Shakespeare. 
No one but Shakespeare, says Sir Walter Raleigh, 
could have written Act IV. I daresay that is so, but 
I know that only Shakespeare could have wrought the 


lines— 
‘Yet thou dost look 

Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and smiling ’’, 
and I doubt whether anyone, even among those great 
Elizabethans, could have wrought Marina’s exquisite 
“* vignette ’’ as Professor Hertford describes it in his 
edition of Shakespeare’s works. My idea is that 
‘* Pericles’’ was not an early but a Jate patchwork 
or pot-boiler of Shakespeare’s, for it is sprinkled with 
wondrous things that suggest the later phase some- 
how. Perhaps the best things in it are not equal to 
the best things in ‘‘ Winter’s Tale’’. It has not the 
magical list of the flowers some of them let fall from 
Dis’s waggon, nor the song of the sweet o’ the year, 
and it has not Perdita—Marina is not quite in her class 
—but the loveliness of some things in ‘‘ Pericles ’’ do 
make one exclaim aloud in the reading. ‘‘ Pericles ”’ 
alone might almost justify pot-boiling and com- 
mercialism! I had rather have it than all the litera- 
ture of all the men of talent—and they are many, 
truly—who are writing to-day. Pericles is the happy 
warrior whom every man-at-arms should wish to be. 

The crass competition of individualism, the struggle 
of a man to succeed for himself and his family, and to 
beat his rivals in the market, is thought to brutalise 
and vulgarise the competitors—that is the idea of those 
Socialists or Collectivists who honestly hate the system. 
They say it is largely a waste of life; that many of 
the good men go down before it; that it does not pro- 
duce really the best results in work. Did it affect 
Shakespeare in this way? Would Shakespeare 
have done greater work had he been provided for by 
a Socialist or Collectivist system, under which neither 
he nor Walter Scott would have had to establish a 
position or make the fortunes of their house secure? 
The answer is that Shakespeare—and the same applies 
to Scott—was not in the least degree debauched, 
brutalised, vulgarised by the stark struggle of 


individualism—by commercialism. Shakespeare’s work - 


all through proves to me absolutely that he, at any 
rate, did not suffer in head or heart by commercial- 
ism. Browning said a man_had two sides to his soul, 
and it is certain that a man can live and think in two 
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worlds, one the hard-striving, hard-practising, every- 
day workaday world of this individualism or com- 
mercialism, the other the spiritual world of high 
imagining. Not Shakespeare only, but countless and 
unknown men and women, successful and unsuccessful 
alike, have lived in these two distinct worlds. We see 
Shakespeare all through his working life moving and 
living in the two worlds, It is not seriously disputed— 
it seems, indeed, indisputable—that Shakespeare was 
a practical man, a money-making and saving man, a 
wise man in business. Walton asked for ‘‘ Health, a 
competency, and leave to go a-fishing ’’: Shakespeare, 
it is clear, strove for at least the ‘‘ competency ”’ of 
Walton--with perhaps a trifle more. The very Wills 
of both men point to them as wise and practical, men 
who had worked well and minded their business. But 
their writings prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
in doing so they never lost their sense of proportion : 
they knew of what little avail these carnal necessities 
are to a man if the infinitely higher and deeper things 
are overlooked in life. In play after play we find 
Shakespeare intent on the higher and deeper. Shake- 
speare himself all through his strife for fortune is in 
hundreds of lines and speeches that touch the eternal 
truths and make our necessary strivings and ambitions 
appear in their right perspective as small enough in 
comparison. Now Shakespeare is Richard II., now 
he is Hamlet—Hamlet is out and out intensely Shake- 
speare at one time in his life—whilst at or near the 
close he is clearly seen in Prospero. What ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’’ means I do not know—only this, that it 


means vastly more than a goblin or fairy story. But - 


in Prospero’s last words one finds Shakespeare himself 
without disguise. He has done with it all: the book 
no longer matters—deeper than plummet ever sounded, 
it may, for what he cares, be buried now. Prospero’s 
words about the ending of our revels and about the 
snow-capp’d towers and gorgeous palaces touch us in 
some degree through their beauty of expression; but 
they move us far more as coming from the most con- 
summate of men near the close of his wonderful 
striving career. A lifetime of hard experience and deep 
thought is in them. They are thought-heavy if any 
words in or out of Shakespeare’s works are so, and 
they are original: that the same observation about 
the end of it all had been made by thousands of men 
before Shakespeare does not take away in the least 
from the depth of the thought or from the originality 
in Shakespeare: for Shakespeare discovered the truth 
independently of all others and by dwelling long and 
earnestly on the riddle of life. 

Wherever I read in Shakespeare’s god-like book I 
have full evidence, I have the certainty, that the system 
of commercialism, of individualism, under which he 
lived and strove, harmed neither the man nor his work. 
He worked for gain, not glory, as Pope said, but not 
the less for that the result has been the gain and glory 
of mankind. 


~CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S COURAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
6 July 1914. 

Sir,—The timely and magnificent tribute you have paid 
to Mr. Chamberlain will find, I feel sure, an echo in every 
heart throughout the British Empire. You have done well 
to single out his great quality of courage. Rare as are such 
attributes as the high purpose and the “‘ vision splendid ”’ of 
the great statesman whom we all mourn to-day, the courage 
of a Chatham or a Chamberlain is still, perhaps, the rarest 
of all political virtues. 

May I be allowed to lay upon his grave a small tribute 
from Ireland? He bore unflinchingly for many years 
much undeserved obloquy from many of Ireland’s represen- 
tatives in Parliament; for who can now deny that he saved 
Ireland from disaster twenty years ago? Time alone can 
measure Ireland’s debt to Chamberlain. If Home Rule 
comes and if, in its final form it proves—as, if it does come | 


I hope with all my heart it will prove—an unmixed blessing, 
the debt will still be great. For it is true to say of him, 
more than of any other man, that he saved Ireland from 
the disastrous Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893; which 
all men, including those who then reviled him, now admit 
would, if passed, have plunged Ireland into an abyss of 
misery and ruin. He saw the Empire steadily and saw 
it whole; and it was, no doubt, his Imperial instinct which 
impelled him to uphold the Union and resist Home Rule so 
resolutely. But who can ever say that he was wrong or 
that he did Ireland wrong; or that he did not render her, 
indeed, great service? He had great sympathy with Ireland 
and even with many Nationalist aspirations. But with him 
the Empire came always first; and his wide outlook and 


great political foresight told him that Pitt was right and 


that the Union was as essential for England’s safety as it 
was for Ireland’s prosperity. 

His death must have irresistibly recalled to many minds 
the line in Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington : 

“The last great Englishman is low ”’. 
It seems as true now as it did then. It was his own will, 


and it is perhaps only fitting, that “he should be laid to rest, 


in Birmingham, which he served so nobly as a citizen before 
he served the Empire more nobly still as a statesman. 
There must, still, be widespread regret that the Abbey which 
received the mortal remains of the great Duke should not 
also receive those of the great Commoner. But it matters 
little after all.. There as here, in his beloved Birmingham, 
as ‘‘ in streaming London’s central roar at Westminster, 
he will lie in the earth he loved and amongst the people he 
worked and died for. 
“Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. A. Crecan (Col.). 


ULSTER AND SWITZERLAND. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
11, Via Vittoria Colonna, Roma, 
5 July 1914. 


Sir,—At the present moment the problem of so dividing: 


Ulster that some portions of it may include all Protestants 
and no Catholics, and other portions all Catholics and no 
Protestants, is exercising the brains and the ingenuity of 
journalists and statesmen. May I call attention to what, I 
believe, was done in Switzerland when a similar difficulty 
presented itself? My authority for what I say is merely 
hearsay, but Mr. Coolidge, or some similar authority, may 
be able to confirm or correct my statements by historical 
evidence. I have been told that the Canton of Appenzell 
was once occupied by Protestants and Catholics who did 
not get on together, and agreed to separate. The Catholics 
concentrated in the centre, and the Protestants formed a 
ring outside them, which are now known as the Inner and 
Outer Rhodes, having as their respective capitals Appenzell 
and Herisau. They thus form two communities which may. 
be conveniently contrasted with each other. Protestants. 
may admire the wealth and prosperity of the outer ring, 
Catholics the simplicity and beauty of the inner core, the 
piety and courtesy of its peasants. I have also been told, 
on good authority, that the Valois was once similarly 
situated, holding about an equal number of each religion, 
who quarrelled with each other. They determined to 
separate, and to take a vote by which the minority was to. 
remove into the Pays de Vaud and the majority to remain 
where they were. The Protestants, said my friend, were 
more numerous, but the Catholics were better organised 
and so won in the contest. The Valois still remains the 
most Catholic of all the Swiss cantons, and the Pays de Vaud 
is considered to be one of the most prosperous. If, there is 
no lesson to be derived from these facts, supposing them to 
be facts, the analogy, if it has an historical basis, ic at least 
Yours faithfully, 
Oscark BROWNING... , 
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THE EXCLUSION OF ALL ULSTER. 
To the Editer of the Saturpay Review. 
Limavady, Co. Derry, 
. 4 July 1914. 
Ser,—Those who suggest that anything less than the 
exclusion of all Ulster will prevent civil war in Ireland 
overlook one important point. When the Ulster Covenant 
was signed loyal minorities im Donegal and elsewhere 
pledged themselves not to submit to a Parliament in Dublin 
imposed on them by the present conspiracy. They did so 
relying on the good faith of the whale body of Ulster 
loyalists who signed with them. 

If less tham the exclusion of the whole province were to be 
accepted it woulld be a shameful betrayal of these minorities. 
They would feel that we of the excluded area, having led 
them to sign this solemn promise, had then basely deserted 
them. Only by emigration will they be able to retain their 
honour. None of our deaders here would countenance such 
a betrayal. And the man who would suggest it would at 
once be repudiated by the whole body of Ulster Unionists 
and could never regaim their confidence. 

I am, yours etc., 
R. G. S. Kine. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow, 
20 June 1914. 

Sir,—Alone amongst Chancellors of the Exchequer within 
miy memory (which extends over forty years) Mr. Lloyd 
George, in his Budget speeches, gives no details of dealings 
with the National Debt during the year which it is his 
business to review. Last year he confined himself to 
prognostication thus: 

‘‘ Take the net dead-weight debt we have already paid 
off; take the amount by which we have reduced ‘ Other 
Capital Liabilities ’ bearing interest—I am leaving telephones 
out—take the sum we have in hand now for the reduction of 
the debt; talse the money we have provided in the Budget 
of this year which will be applied to the payment of debt. 
In the atisence of any unforeseen circumstances, by this time 
next year we shall have reduced the national indebtedness by 
the sum of £102;000;000.”’ 

He claimed to exclude the telephones from ‘‘ Other ‘Capital 
Liabilities ” as being a commercial asset producing a profit. 
You allowed me to comment on this statement in your issue 
of r7 May 1913; and I may mention, by the way, that it 
was repeated with improvements by a number of Mr. 
George’s colleagues (Messrs. Churchill, McKenna, and 
Munro, if 1 remember rightly). Their version of the story 
was that the 1o2 millions had already been redeemed. He 
himself in the present year’s statement (4 May) again 
eschewed details, merely stating that 104 millions was the 
ascertained figure. 

State Paper [Cd. 7426], which was issued early this month, 
enables us to bring Mr. George’s assertions to the test. The 
three items in the order of Mr. George’s enumeration—say, 
reduction of dead-weight debt, reduction of ‘‘ Other Capital 
Liabilities ’’ excluding telephone debt, and money in the hands 

-of the National Debt Commissioners—are £91,949,336, 
minus £51,135;757 (an increase, whereas there was a diminu- 
tion last year when Mr. George was speaking), and 
45,164,013. The lastanentioned sum, as I said in my letter 
printed by you on 17 May last year with respect to the money 
which was then in the same position, must be diminished by 
41,004,535 taken over by ‘the present Government from their 
predecessors. The grand total is thus 494,973,607. 

Now, here is a wonderful thing. The quality of Mr. 
George’s assertion depends on the amount of the telephone 
debt. Well, simultaneously with the opening of the Budget 
Mr. Montagu Jaid before the House of Commons White 
Paper No. 211, in which it is stated that a sum of £/4,319,000 
had been berrowed and. issued in the year 1913-14 under the 
Telephone Transfer Act 1911. From the completed accounts 
as given in [Cd. 7426] it appears that this was a mistake— 
that the bulk of the money (£3,700,000) came under the 
Telegraph Acts. What it is precisely that. differentiates 


telephones from telegraphs in the computation of liabilities 
‘it is difficult to see, except it be that the money for the 
former all belongs to the Lloyd George period, and for the 
latter (if we eliminate this £3,700,000) mainly to that of his 
predecessors. Mr. Montagu’s mistake gave a somewhat 
improved colour to his chief’s statement. To make it accorg 
with the facts, however, increase in the telegraph debt for the 
whole period must be excluded equally with telephone debt; 
and this, 1 have little doubt, is the manner in which Mr. 
George obtained his figures. Exclusion of the said increase 
brings the total of debt reduction in the eight years to 19; 
millions, and the million taken over from the Unionist 
Government (invariably reckoned by Mr. George to his own 
credit) makes up the 102 of his forecast. Last year’s surplus 
(£750,000) and other abnormally large windfalls applicable 
to debt redenpption account for the difference in last year’s 
and this year’s statements. 

Mr. George’s boastings about debt redemption take a 
farcical character in view of concomitant circumstances, 
Increase of expenditure for ome year, as announced in the 
Budget speech, is roughly equal in capital value te the whole 
national debt; and whilst the national debt, so-called, has 
been reduced, other debt which is just as real, such as our 
responsibility for the Savings Banks’ deficiency, has grown 


with equal rapidity. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jonn Govan, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland. 


MEMORIAL TO GENERAL THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 July 1914. 
Sir,—Will you kindly make known that the fund for the 
above memorial has now been started, and an influential 
committee appointed for its administration. It is con- 
sidered, in view of the very wide character of Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s work and attainments, that the memorial 
should be fully representative of his many friends and 
admirers, and not limited to officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Army generally. Subscriptions are now invited, and 
should be paid to the Hon. Secretary, Colonel J. R. J. 
Jocelyn, c/o Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
S.W. ‘The committee desire to point out that unfil it is 
known approximately what is the amount subscribed it is not 
possible*to state the form which the memorial will take. 
Yours faithfully, 
METHUEN. 


MILITANT OUTRAGE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REvIEW. 
Brailes, Warwickshire, 
1 July 1914. 

Smr,—A recent correspondent in the SaturDAY REVIEW 
speaks of the militants as ‘‘a mere handful”; but why 
should we separate the women who actually commit the 
acts of desecration and arson from their passive sympathisers 
in the various Suffrage societies other than the W.S.P.U.— 
from the members of the Church League, for instance (a 
league which refuses to condemn any methods employed to 
secure the enfranchisement of women), or from the members 
of the New Constitutional Society for Woman’s Suffrage 
(who applauded the Rani of Sarawak when at .a recent 
meeting she spoke of the militants as ‘‘the noble and 
devoted women who think nothing too perilous or dangerous 
to gain the end we have in view ”’)? 

People speak as if militancy were simply an excrescence on 
the Suffrage movement, instead of seeing im it the acute 
development of those qualities in the female character which 
unfit woman for the responsibilities of political power. I 
venture to suggest that there is no wide dividing line between 
the Suffragist who writes to the ‘‘ Times” quoting an 
imaginary jetter from her friend as a real one and the 
Suffragette who charges the police with causing by rough 
usage at a Suffrage meeting the death of a man who is all 
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the time alive and in Canada; nor any difference in principle 
between the Constitutional Society, which subscribes to the 
funds and pledges its memibers to work for the candidates 
of a party opposed to them on every other political question, 
and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, who from among the supporters 
of that same party enrolls her army to resist the officers of 
the law. And, again, the difference is only one of degree 
between the Suffragist who withholds all subscriptions and 
withdraws from all Church work in order to rouse the clergy 
to support the claim for Woman’s Suffrage, and the Suffra- 
gette who interrupts the public worship and burns down the 
churches. All these show in varying degree the emotional 
impulsiveness which so often dims the sense of honour in 
women—the want of logic and balance of mind which pre- 
vents the generality of women from seeing any other side 
than their own to a question—the faulty sense of proportion 
which causes their own particular project to dwarf other 
equally or even more important matters. We are sometimes 
told that modern education is eradicating these defects and 
obliterating the difference between man’s and woman’s mind. 
If this is so, is there not the greatest danger that, in her 
anxiety to acquire these fresh qualities of mind, woman is 
crowding out just those gifts of intéllect and character which | 
give her her pre-eminent position for ‘influencing the world 
for good? For is it not the fact that it is the difference in 
mental qualities between men and women which gives them | 
their great influence one on the other ; and that therefore the 
modern woman, in her efforts to prove herself suited for an | 
active share in government, is changing the ideal of woman- | 
hood, and, far from enriching the State, is robbing it of one | 
of its greatest assets? 
Yours faithfully, 
Evzanor Batt. 


SALMON AND THE TEST. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
53, Iverna Court, Kensington, W., 
1 July 1914. 
Sir,—I have read with considerable interest an article in_ 
your issue of 30 May, in which the writer describes a day _ 
spent at Timsbury, near Romsey, in the lower part of the | 
River Test. He has apparently formed his judgment of ithe | 
whole river from this one visit; but had he been able to see | 
the upper and middle portions it is probable that his entire 
attitude of mind would have changed. The Test is at 
present the best trout stream in England and is not a 
salmon river in any sense of the word. The writer of the 
article compares it with rivers in Ireland, with all of which 
I have a passing acquaintance and three of which I have 
fished. The beats of these rivers, which I know, ‘would not 
appear to have one characteristic in common with the Test, 
nor can any one of them, in my opinion, claim any 
resemblance to a chalk stream, of which the Test is the 
accepted type. ‘Your correspondent speaks of its being the | 
only river in which salmon are not welcome. Is the reason’. 
for this far to seek? None of the riparian owners look | 
forward with any pleasure to seeing their beautiful stretches — 
of weedy, gin-clear water teeming with parr and smolt and 
cumbered with hungry kelt. _I.had almost expected that the 
old argument of the Don would be quoted—the river which | 
is often held up to us as being equally good both for salmon 
and trout. When at Inverness last spring, I was told on 
unimpeachable authority that since the salmon have been 
afforded greater facilities for coming up the river the trout-_ 
fishing has steadily and seriously deteriorated. This is only 
hearsay evidence, but the facts can be readily verified, 
Nothing short of an earthquake would make a salmon 
river of the Test, and I pray that ‘such a cataclysm may not 
take place; also that those who, I venture to think, act and — 
write in impulsive and mistaken kindness may not succeed | 
in luring the salmon from their present quarters into | 
singularly unsuitable surroundings, where their advent will 
be bitterly resented. 
Yours faithfully, 
Desmonp O’CALLAGHAN, 


*“OXFORD OR CAMBRIDGE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—An Oxford man myself, I am son and father of 
Cambridge men, and, therefore—to speak Irish fashion—am 
not prejudiced against Cambridge, though prejudiced in 
favour of Oxford. But your heading reminds me of the 
question, still unanswered, which I always put to cham- 
pions of Cambridge: Why does the world invariably use 
the order Oxford and:‘Cambridge? Indeed, itis not English 
to say Cambridge and Oxford. 

I am, etc., 
EXeTER COLLEGE. 


BORROW HOUSE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Public Library, Norwich, 
8 July 1914. 

Sir,—On the occasion of the George Borrow celebration 
in Norwich last year, the house in which Borrow resided 
with his parents when in Norwich was acquired by Mr. 
A. M. Samuel (then Lord Mayor of Norwich) and gener- 
ously presented by him to the Norwich Corporation with the 
view of its being maintained as a Borrow Museum. The 
Norwich Public Library Committee has just undertaken to 
collaborate in the development of the literary side of the 
‘museum, and would therefore gladly welcome donations or 
information respecting the whereabouts of any Borrow 
letters and manuscripts, engravings or. photographs of 
Borrow’s friends and places described in his works, and 
other items of Borrovian interest. 

Donations or information should be sent to 

Yours faithfully, 
Geo. A. STEPHEN, 


VILLAGE WORDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Finborough Hall, Suffolk, 
3 July 1914. 

Sir,—The recent letters in the SaturDAy REVIEW on 
Suffolk words are ‘interesting to us natives, but the lists. 
are very incomplete. As one who was born and bred in the 
heart of the county I could give many pages of the old 
words. which survive and are still in use among the men at 
work ‘here; and though the school boards are teaching the 
children to leave off curtseying, and to drop their H's, the 
word which Mr. H. Smith gives as ‘‘ anser ”’ is hereabouts 
‘“-hahnser ’, Being a corruption of heronshaw or heron (cf., 
“I know a hawk from a handsaw "—Shakespeare). Be- 
sides, ‘‘ snew ”, which is the old strong perfect of to snow, 
we still use “‘hew’”’ for hoed, ‘‘mew’’ for mowed, and 
“ shew” for showed. ‘ Mees” (which is old Saxon més) 
for mice; and besides ‘‘housen” for houses we still say 
“ nazen” or “ nasen” for nests. To “‘ duller ” (dolour) is 
to howl or moan. Instead of grudge we say “ grutch”’ 
(grucche, Chaucer). About here we should not say a“ head 
great rat’, but a ‘‘ master great rat”. 

I demur to Mr. Ball's old” or for bullfinch, as 
it is invariably called.an “olf ’’; and a long-tailed tit is 
called, in central Suffolk, a ‘‘ pudden poke”, ‘ poke” 
being always used for bag (cf., pouch, pocket). 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES PETTIWARD. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
July 
Sir,—I have remembered a few more curious words and 
ions. In Cumberland damp and drizzling weather is 


expression 
said to douk and such a day is be ‘douking 


day”. Anything sticky is said to be “‘clahty”» In 


Major-General, R.A. 


Northumberland, when the roads are muddy, @ countryman — 
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will give you a nod and say: “It’s varra clahty’’. In 
ape ices a narrow passage between two houses is ‘called 
‘‘drong ” (German, dringen—to compress, to squeeze). 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
M. W. 


A BIRD IDYLL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The following incident in bird-life may interest 
some of your readers. On the afternoon of 1st May, as we 
were driving along the road leading from Ewell to Banstead 
station, between extensive wheat fields, we came upon a 
pair of plovers flying and circling round from the fields on 
the left, across the road to those on the right, and back 
again, ‘‘ mewing ” loudly. It was obvious that they had 
a nest of young ones not far off, and we were very 
unwelcome intruders. We alighted to walk up the hill, 
and I called to them, imitating their cry, whereupon one 
of the birds answered, and I called again, and several times 
in succession, the bird answering each time, and flying 
nearer and nearer to us, once so close as almost to touch 
my head. He, or she, was obviously annoyed at my 
impertinence. Then a third plover joined them, and all 
three flew about together, calling loudly. 

It was late when we returned along the road, and as we 
drove downhill, on nearing the spot where the plovers had 
been, the coachman gently reined up and pointed with his 
whip to the field on our right. There, not ten yards from 
the road, sat a plover, brooding her young! We got out 
of the carriage as quietly as we could, but she rose, and 
three little tortoiseshell-coloured balls of soft downy 
plumage appeared from under her, and began running 
about in the young wheat. I ventured very cautiously a 
few feet on to the field to see them better, but the mother- 
bird called (a different note from the usual plover’s cry), and 
off they scuttled in different directions as fast as their little 
legs could carry them. The mother-bird sat down at a 
little distance in the field, spread her wings, and called to 
them, her mate flying round, “‘ mewing ”’ as if to “‘ gather ”’ 
them, as a sheep-dog gathers the sheep. But the little 
balls were off, playing truant, and though we waited awhile 
we did not see them return to her. Suddenly she rose 
and flew on a little further, probably nearer to them, and, 
sitting down as before, called several times, the father-bird 
wheeling round and round. No doubt they were glad to run 
to the mother before long, as the sun was setting, and the 
air was cold. The last sight we had of her was as of a 
brooding hen with outstretched wings, and calling, till the 
sound died away over the crest of the hill. 

Your obedient servant, 
KATHARINE CURREY. 


SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Andrews, Oatlands Drive, Weybridge, 
6 July 1914. 
Sir,—I wonder if the hunger-striking ladies have taken 
their inspiration from Shakespeare : 


Proculeius: O, temperance, lady! 
Cleopatra: Sir, I will eat no meat; Ill not drink, sir; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
not sleep neither: this mortal house 
ruin, 
Do Cesar what he can. 
—Antony and Cleopatra, Act V., Scene 2. 


Shakespeare has provided for everything. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Frepericx J. CROWDER. 


The Editor of Tue Saturpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed every 
effort will be made to return them, 


REVIEWS. 
SINGER AND SAINT. 


“ The Religious Poems of Richard Crashaw.” With an 
Introductory Study by R. A. EricShepherd. Herder, 
1s. net. 

HARITY towards craziness, frenzy, ‘‘ fine mad- 
ness *’ (call it what you will), is needful if one js 

to do justice to the admirable Crashaw. Never were 
more bewildering caperings performed by Cytherean 
or Bacchic bard than those of this saintly writer in the 
raptures of piety. Never was there a poet with less 
knowledge of literary propriety or with less apprehen- 
sion of the power of the comic to commit unpunishable 
sacrilege. One cannot chide a child for giggling when 

a too-careful lay-reader gasps out, passionately solemn 

at the lectern, ‘‘ Hi ham ’E’’; and one cannot chide 

Crashaw’s reader for a wry amusement at the deliberate 

freaks of his metaphormania. It is difficult to realise 

that a man of high talent, acquainted with several 
languages, became so infatuated with the resemblance 
of blood streaming down a body to a coloured ribbon 
that he could speak of ‘‘ the purple wardrobe ’’ of his 

Saviour’s side; it is not easy to believe that, to a man 

of such culture, Mary Magdalene’s eyes appeared like 

“* two walking baths ”’ following that Saviour ‘‘ among 

the Galilean mountains ’’. Crashaw, however, com- 

mitted these literary mistakes, and was undoubtedly a 

poet worthy of renown. 

His mistakes result from an abnormal spirituality, 
thinking not only to present or extol the beauties of 
ideas, but to sublimate materials that refuse to be dis- 
sociated from their natural setting. These mistakes 
do not prevent an intelligent reader from witnessing 
an important and impressive phenomenon—a singer en- 
thralled by supersensual ideals and ecstatically regard- 
ful of the world-effacing paces of humility, contrition, 
compassion, and self-sacrifice. Song at once voluble 
and intense springs out of Crashaw’s religious feel- 
ing, and it is song which, in the present state of art, 
we would not feel justified in ignoring even if we in- 
clined to Nietzsche’s opinion of Christianity. Hence 
though, thanks to the loving labours of Mr. J. R. 
Tutin, the edition of Crashaw’s religious poems now 
before us is not, perhaps, indispensable, it deserves a 
kindly welcome. Mr. Shepherd’s introduction is an 
informing piece of writing which rises above bald fact 
and stereotyped praise. We cannot approve, however, 
of the exclusion of ‘‘ Epigrammata Sacra’’, which 
appeared to Dr. George MacDonald the most valuable 
of Crashaw’s verses, though we rate Crashaw’s 
achievements in his own tongue too highly to endorse 
that opinion. 

Although Crashaw’s secular poems include the bril- 
liant adaptation of a Latin original called ‘‘ Music’s 
Duel ’’ and the famous ‘‘ Wishes ’’, his religious poems 
are his most representative work, and they have a 


.function still to perform in an age when Christianity is 


so practical that temples, like hotels, divide the site 
allotted to the structure containing them with offices or 
shops which help to cover expenses. For Crashaw is 
a rhapsodist : he does not see things in the manner of 
practical folk. ‘‘ Sweet name’’, he sings in his 
“*Carmen Deo Nostro”’, 


Thy each syllable 
A thousand Blest Arabias dwell ’’. 


In this joyous valuation we have a note in harmony 
with spires that prick the sky—spires not to be seen 
in a world that pays for any one of its floating menaces 
four times what it spends on a cathedral. 

In the poem from which we have quoted, pain is 
contributory to its jocundity. Crashaw declares that 
Christ’s ‘‘ old friends of fire’’ ‘‘ gave glorious chase 
to persecutions ’’, and of the slayers of the martyrs he 
asks Christ 


** What did their weapons but with wider pores 
Enlarge Thy flaming-breasted lovers 
More freely to transpire 
That impatient fire, 
The heart that- hides Thee hardly covers? ” 
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Crashaw's Saint Teresa 


‘‘never undertook to know 
What Death with Love should have to do; 
Nor has she e’er yet understood 
Why to show love, she should shed blood. . . 
Scarce has she blo6d enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake; 
Yet has she a heart dares hope to prove 
How much less strong is Death than Love’’. 


Religious song so exultant and rhetorically excellent 
as Crashaw’s has a value like what we ascribe to 
certain tenderly noble battle marches such as that 
which the Germans call ‘‘ Regiments-Colonne’’. It 
offers neither anesthetic nor anodyne to Christ’s 
soldiers, but it is a reminder of a spiritual life invul- 
nerable to bullets, but vulnerable to fear; it is a 
reminder that that life has nerves percipient of pleasure, 
that it can bear “‘ intolerable joys ’’ and appreciate 


**a death in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies again 
And would for ever so be slain ’’. 


The spiritual idealist may, in the lofty detachment of his 
opinion from questions of pity or doloriferous economy, 
desire that the soul should mount through the pain it 
most loathes, uncaressed and unbribed by love, to the 
freedom of absolute self-satisfaction; but man, as we 
know him, even if he be more than the ‘‘ hyperbolised 
nothing ’’ of Crashaw’s verse, needs, as it were, an 
artist to stage-manage the narrow way. It is due to 
Crashaw to say that no ordinary repudiation of dogma 
can nullify the celestial wiliness of his verse, though, 
like an enthusiastic Roman Catholic, he thinks fit to tell 
us that the Saviour 


‘cannot come 
Less than whole Christ in every crumb ” 


of sacramental bread. 

The lightest verse of Crashaw is the production of a 
flatterer, and even that lacks levity. Probably the 
‘truth was never less venerated than to-day; the idle 
or artful taradiddle was perhaps never in circulation 
more abundantly, and yet it is a curious fact that only 
our poeticules indulge in the metrical adulation which 
ignores the real and invents the ideal. Note the vision 
of seventeenth-century Crashaw as he looks at Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who was kind to him: 


“But stay; what glimpse was that? why blusht the Day? 
Why ran the startled air trembling away ? 
Who’s this that comes circled in rays that scorn 
Acquaintance with the Sun? what second morn 
At midday opes a presence which Heaven’s eye 
Stands off and points at? Is’t some deity 
Stept from her throne of stars, deigns to be seen? 
Is it some deity? or is’t our queen? 
Tis she, ’tis she : her awful beauties chase 
The Day’seabashéd glories.” . . . 


One cannot see the poet writing the address whence 
these lines were quoted; one fancies he was under the 
spell of rank; and that he would have confessed that 
the hereditary rulers of his ‘‘ hyperbolised nothings ”’ 
were Somebodies. In a matter of self-interest we 
know that he was unswervingly sincere, for he lost his 
Cambridge Fellowship for refusing to subscribe to the 
Covenant in 1644. 

Few poets would contend that their art is for candid 
and simple communication. It is particularly an art 
of verbal melody, and not unusually an art of metaphor 
and simile or of pretty periphrasis. Hence the rarity 
of undisguised pathos in verse and the frequent occur- 
rence in verse of the half-meant and of accidental 
insincerities. Crashaw does not avoid the imputation 
of adding to the pomp of his utterance at the expense 
of naturalness. 


** Sententious showers, O let them fall 
Their cadence is rhetorical,” 


he exclaims in one of his elegies, and some of his 


fellow-mourners must have found it hard to weep when | 


he thus pleaded for their tears. Yet it was Crashaw 
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“*Not ‘so long she livéd’ 
Shall thy tomb report of thee, 
But ‘so long she grievéd”’’. 


The merits of Crashaw deserve that we should speak 
of them in our closing sentences. He had a gift of 
oratorical song, not unworthy of the nightingale whose 
soul is 


pour’d 
Into loose ecstasies that she is placed 
Above herself, Music’s Enthusiast ’’. 


Crashaw knew how to make glowing phrases and 
crystallise great thoughts. He it is who speaks of 
‘* the deep hypocrisy of Death and Night ’’, and tells us 
that ‘‘ Gods, where’er they go, Bring their Heaven with 
them’’. It was he who said that 
‘in Love’s field was never found 
A nobler weapon than a wound ’”’. 


It was he who with magnificent arrogance said, ‘‘ Hope 
walks and kicks the curl’d heads of conspiring stars ’’. 
There is reason to think that Milton owed one or 
two small jewels of speeci to Crashaw. It matters 
not, Crashaw’s verse being still alive in his own books. 


THE PASSING OF THE SUBURBS. 


“ From an Islington Window.” By M. Betham-Edwards. 
Smith, Elder, 6s. 
Y these stories and sketches we are made to think 
of the passing of the suburbs. Nothing seems to 
be left of the Islington of which Miss Betham-Edwards 
writes, and even if we were ‘to go some miles farther 
from Charing Cross we should:find the same changes in 
character if not alwaysvihzappearance. Her book is 
full of gossip about old-time neighbours. In those days 
one had an acquaintandeswgth: the street in which one 
lived, sometimes actuallyasdriendship. John Gilpin 
knew that for him to dine without his wife at Islington 
would be something in the nature of a public scandal. 
Nowadays we are perfectly aware that the people next 
door do not know our names, do not wish to know 
them, and have not the slightest curiosity about our 
business. Time is lacking alike for enmity or friend- 
ship. Barking dogs and noisy pianos are almost the 
only possible causes of friction between one semi- 
detached house and another. Human interest has 
departed from suburban life. 

Of course there is both gain and loss in all this. 
Freedom and solitude have come together, but it is dis- 
tinctly fascinating to read of a time when the critic at 
the window watched the comedy on the door-step, and 
gave all. that attention to living issues which we must 
to-day reserve for mimicry. Mean streets. there still 
are where low language expresses natural senti- 
ment across low palings and the week’s washing 
reveals its inevitable tale, domestic and intimate, but it 
is not of such that Miss Betham-Edwards writes. Her 
people are mostly models of that gentility which was 
once as much prized as it is now condemned. It has 
not been the author’s object to make us actually familiar 
with them, and perhaps she knows that nothing could 
make us really familiar with their generation. We see 
them as she herself saw them, in fitful glimpses which 
have the piquancy of unfinished stories to which, 
maybe, we add our own endings. Fancy is free to play 
here with all those portions of their lives that no win- 
dow could command; yet we seem to have read deep 
into their characters. 

The tale of the ragged stranger who was served with 
broken meat at the Browns’ door is essentially dra- 
matic. We know him in the end as a prodigal son, but it 
is left for us to make the list of his offences and to 
sketch a future for him when he disappears at last. We 
are not even told whether to sympathise with him or 
the good people at home whom he molested. _ This, 
however, is just as it should be. The whole point and 


who, while fantastically trifling with conceits, blun- : joy of neighbours’ gossip is conjecture and uncertainty. 


dered into the haunting pathos of the prophecy, 


But the most moving story in the book is. that of Mr. 
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Arthur and Miss Maria, whose lifelong courtship was 


the romance of ithe street in which the fading spinster 


lived. It is not revealed of what stuff their love was 


made, but there is no doubt that it was of a genuine — 


kind, though the recipe for it must ‘have been lost long 
ago. There is no trace of passion in it, nor yet of that 
keen friendship which demands perpetual sympathy and 
support. They could meet for a few hours each week, 
neither demanding more nor, as time went on, wishing 
less. Simple as child’s love it sounds, but it defies 
analysis. 

Suburban life certainly had interests before the 
suburbs themselves became the mere dormitories of 
London’s business houses. We cannot connect them 
now with any fragrance, but that is the very term we 
should like to use of this book. Miss Betham-Edwards 
delights us with her memories of a pleasant, leisured 
past that doubtless have grown the finer and the more 
delicate in the years of keeping. She gives us much 
that is ‘‘ forgotten with the spring, that is forgotten by 
them that can forget ”’. 


NIETZSCHE. 


“Friedrich Nietzsche.” By George Brandes. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 
IETZSCHE was ignored in his lifetime (we refer 
to the period up to 1889, when he became 
insane); but notoriety which must have satisfied even 
his morbid craving for recognition came to him during 
those last eleven years when, “‘ still living, he was shut 
out from life’’. He,has been the object of extrava- 
gant praise; he has been execrated as a Jewish 
prophet might have been execrated by the established 
religion whose moral values ‘he was calling on the race 
to change. 
At any rate Nietzsche is/g¥eat both in the enthusiasm 
and im the hatred that he'arouses. The avidity with 
which his books are read, even in England, the rapidity 


with which a knowledge of his philosophy has spread, | 
is not | 


are sure indications that ‘‘ the lonesome one ’’ 


so solitary as he himself thought, and that his ideas 
occupy no small place in the social consciousness. 
This is the more remarkable because he seems to be 


opposed to all that the twentieth century at present 


stands for. As Dr. Brandes says: 

‘He bewitched the age, though he seems opposed 
to all its instincts. The age is ultra-democratic; he 
won its favour as an aristocrat. The age is borne on 
a rising wave of religious reaction; he conquered with 
his pronounced irreligion. The age is struggling with 
social questions of the most difficult and far-reaching 
kind ; he, the thinker of the age, left all these questions 
on one side as of secondary importance. . . : For all 
that, he must in some hidden way have been in accord 
with much that is fermenting in our time, otherwise it 
would not have adopted him as it has done ’’. 

There can be little doubt that what commends him 
to this age is that zest for life at first hand which he 
himself calls Dionysian. Nietzsche found, or thought 
he found, it characteristic of the people of his day that 
they were afraid of life; life was too large, too com- 
pelling, too coarse for them; passion was emasculated 
into correct emotion, vitality directed into ‘‘ ordered 
channels ”, and all the time life, naked, dominating, 
immense, was waiting round the screen that they had 
put up between themselves and things as they really 
are. And so Apollo, who typifies the will-to-preserve, 
the Conservative element ‘in life, is in constant collision 
with Dionysus, who typifies the will to renew, the 
creative element. It is this conception of vital force as 
the supreme thing in life which is the root principle of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy ; for the man who 4s most ‘filled 
with this foree, who is most Dionysian, is the man to 
be preserved, the man who should make morality— 
the superman. 

Existing values have to be transvalued, present 
moralities have to be broken down; but Nietzsche is 
no mere anarchist : ‘he is something more than a con- 
suming flame. ~He hates mankind, especially 


Germans; he hates democracy—democracy, indeed he 
characterises somewhere as ‘* one flock and no shep- 
herd ’’—but his hatred of what is has been gained 
from a vision of what might be. ‘‘ Full is the earth 
of the superfluous: marred is life by the far-too. 
many ’’; and it is this superfluity of the mediocre that 
is responsible for all the muddle of civilisation. His 
interpretation of Darwinism is trenchant. Most 
people believe that the “‘fittest’’ in the struggle for 
existence will somehow ultimately prove to be the 
‘best ’’; that the mere survival of an organism 
proves its right to survive; and that this fact of sur. 
vival is a guarantee of the essential goodness, fitness 
and capacity of the survivor. For, of course, every. 
thing is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, 
But, says Nietzsche, given a degenerate, mean, and 
base environment, then the fittest to survive will be the 
man who is best adapted to meanness and baseness, 
Given a community of parasites, then the flattest, the 
slimiest, and the softest will be the fittest to survive, 
That is why he is for ever crying, ‘‘ Transvalue your 
values’; that is why he urges men to get outside 
their environment, to detach themselves, and to see 
whether their values are mean and parasitic, or values 
which will mould and rear a race of clear-eyed men 
and women, whose comeliness of form and whose 
intellectual vigour would make even Nietzsche himself 
glad to be numbered amongst them. “‘ What is great 
in man is that he is a bridge and not a goal”’’, and 
the business of humanity—or rather, the only way in 
which humanity can justify its existence at all—lies 
in ‘‘ working unceasingly for the production of solitary 
great men’’. It took only a ‘hundred men, he says 
somewhere, to bring in the Renaissance, and ‘he 
appeals to the great minds of the earth—the lonely 
ones, he calls them—to lead men and so to justify 
their claim to greatness. Freedom of thought exists, 
nominally at any rate, in Europe to-day, but freedom 
of action is quite another thing. One may think in all 
sorts of different ways, but the heretic thinker who 
follows his thought by heretic action is a nuisance to 
society. 

And ‘so we are faced with the strange spectacle of 
Nietzsche, whose hatred of mankind is equalled only 
by his hatred of Christianity ; Nietzsche the ‘‘ immoral- 
ist who is never tired of preaching ’’; Nietzsche, who 
dismisses all Christian experience as the nightmare of 
an animal for whom parasitism is a biological need, 
and all Christian morality as an artifice whereby those 
who are poor in blood and slavish in spirit may acquire 
power; Nietzsche, preaching the Christian doctrine of 
self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Ready must thou be to burn in thine 
own flame.’’ 

The strength, then, of the Nietzschean position is to 
be found in its lust for life and for first-hand .experi- 
ence; the challenge to throw off the yoke of tradition 
and to regard man as a battery of accumulated forces 
seeking to discharge its strength is peculiarly alluring 
to a generation that grows restive under the slightest 
touch of authority. The passionate pleading for an 
aristocratic ideal comes with irresistible force to men 
who feel that the world is in the grip of the second- 
rate, and that the ‘‘ stupid world”? against which 
Goethe raged is acquiring more and more power. The 
man of genius is remembered by posterity when the 
generation that flouted him is forgotten : organise man- 
kind, then, cries Nietzsche, so as to produce the 
greatest number of geniuses. 

The weakness of the position lies in the fact that 
Nietzsche is a poet rather than a psychologist. His 
lyrical quality gains him sympathy and attention 
amongst those whom, as a philosopher, he revolts. 
The clearness of his insight enables ‘him to pounce 


upon a truth and make of it not a truism but an . 


epigram, as where he says: ‘‘A man who seriously 
abandoned himself to sympathy with the misery he 
found about him would simply be destroyed by it”’. 


| But these very qualities tend to place reason and 


and impartiality amongst those “‘ static” 
qualities which he derides, and as a result we get a 
caricature of Christianity which stings us even while 
it may disgust, and a wholesale condemnation of the 
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intellectual and spiritual experience of precedent 
erations, The student of social psychology knows 
that he cannot ignore the past, more especially when 
be most desires fo do so; he knows, too, that the race 
would never will the production of those eugenic 
yampires whom the Nietzschean wishes to see 
enthroned in the judgment places of the earth. 
‘Questions of right and wrong’”’, writes Dr. 
Brandes, ‘‘ are seldom applicable in the highest intellec- 
tual spheres, and their answering is not unfrequently 
of relatively small importance. The first lines I wrote 
about Nietzsche were therefore to the effect that he 
deserved to be studied and contested. I rejoiced in 
him, as I rejoice in every powerful and uncommon 
individuality.’’ And again ».‘‘ We are not children in 
search of instruction, but sceptics in search of men’’. 
This volume can therefore be heartily recommended 
to our readers. They will gain a clear idea of the main 
elements of Nietzsche’s philosophy, presented by a 
critic whose impartiality is unquestioned even while 
his sympathies may be affected. We call attention 
particularly to the letters, here reproduced, which 
passed between Brandes and Nietzsche, letters which 
reveal the personalities of both men in their intimate 
and unguarded moments, and consequently tell us more 
than a shelf of formal biographies. 


WHAT FREUDISM IS. 


‘Psychopathology of Everyday Life.’ By Sigmund 
Freud. Translated with Introduction by A. A. 
Brill. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

H YPNOTISM, when practised by medical special- 

ists, is now an orthodox form of treatment for 

“nerve ’’ complaints. The principle of it is to sug- 

gest to the patient some idea antagonistic to a morbid 

idea. The method is to produce the hypnotic state in 
order to bring the nervous system into a favourable 
condition for receiving the suggestion. 

A rival method has been much ‘heard of recently. 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, its originator, is Professor of the 
Pathology of the Nerves in the University of Vienna, 
and the author of the present book. He has given it 
the name of psycho-analysis, and Freudists are now 
practising it widely in Europe and America. 

As Professor Freud’s method is intended to super- 
sede ‘hypnotism, which was in prior possession, 
Freudism has had to fight hard for acceptance. The 
stage of compromise has, however, been reached. 
Other psychologists are not now so much anti-Freudists 
as incomplete Freudists. They admit there is ‘‘a 
good deal in it’’, but do not admit that in every case 
of nervous complaint Professor Freud’s method will 
supersede hypnotism. 

The new method of psycho-analysis does not, like 
hypnotism, seek to antagonise the morbid idea, but to 
discover it, and to disclose its origin and bearings to 
the patient. This explanation. is the cure itself. It is 
as if a wise mediator removed the estrangement of two 
friends by accounting for their misunderstanding. 

But besides this new method another novel feature 
in Freudism is a general theory as to the causation of 
those nervous complaints for which either hypnotism or 
psycho-analysis is a suitable treatment. This, briefly, 
is that there is always some unconscious repressive 
motive which hinders normal action and gives rise to 
morbid activities. Hysteria, for example, which per- 
haps covers the greater number of nervous disorders, 
Freud explains as the oblique manifestation of a 
thwarted desire. 

The interest of this book is that it applies Freudism, 
or psycho-analysis, to the faulty actions, the mistakes 
ef commission and omission of the everyday life of the 
ordinary man who is not more morbid or neurotic than 
this individual usually is. Forgetting names and 
words, mistakes in speech, in reading and writing, for- 
getting impressions and resolutions, actions that we 
call accidents and awkwardness, our superstitious 
beliefs may, in almost every instance, it is asserted, 


| if you know how to make the analysis, be shown to be 


under the determination of similar repressive, wncon- 
scious motives to those displayed in actual morbid 
manifestations. Freud does not for this reason, how- 
ever, relegate us all to some portentously named special 
class of lunacy or neurasthenics. In this he shows a 
wisdom and restraint which have frequently been want- 
ing in his brethren of the psycho-therapy fraternity. 

To trace these obscure, unconscious motives the 
Freudian analyst examines his patient as to the 
incidents, often forgotten, of his childhood ; he explores 
and interprets his dreams, for dreams bring the unsatis- 
fied desires to light. One of Freud’s books is on the 
‘* Interpretation of Dreams ”’ as aids to the purstit of 
his psychological inqui These investigations are 
remarkable for the shrewdness and acuteness dis- 
played; their knowledge of secret motives of human 
character and experience; and we may best liken 
them to the higher class of detective story. One fol- 
lows the unravelling of the patient’s history, for the 
discovery of the hidden motive, as one follows the 
Murder in the Rue Morgue’’ or ‘‘ The Speckled 
Band ”’. 

Usually the many life histories narrated here are 
too lengthy, and too full of detail, to present in a short 
form, but the following may serve as an illustration 
and example :— 

A “‘brilliant young woman’’ wishing to repeat a 
verse of Keats, could make nothing of it but the follow- 
ing, which she yet knew was wrong. The lines are 
the supposed first four of the ‘‘ Ode to Apollo ’’ : 


“*In thy western house of gold, 
Where thou livest in thy state, 
Bards, that once sublimely told 
Prosaie truths that came too late.”’ 


The correction of these very un-Keatsian lines is : 


** In thy western halls of gold, 
When thou sittest in thy state, 
Bards, that erst sublimely tald 
‘Heroic deeds and sang of fate.’’ 


Dr. Brill, the translator of this book, records his dis- 
covery of the reason for the false rendering. He sug- 
gested to the lady that the poem had at first been 
memorised when she was in love. She then recalled 
that at eighteen, when she learned the lines, she fell in 
love with a young man who, it was predicted ‘* would 
some day be a matinée idol”’. He was well built, 
fascinating, very clever, and—very fickle minded; so 
she was warned. Suddenly she heard that her Apollo 
had eloped with and married a very wealthy young 
woman. A few years later she heard that he was living 
in a Western city, where he was taking care of his 
father-in-law’s interests. 

The unconscious variations in the poem, it was 
explained to her, were the result of the painfully 
repressed emotions in the background. She had 
altered the lines to correspond with her disillusionment, 
and she could not recall the correct version when she 
was inclined to. The Western Halls of Apollo had 
become irretrievably a western business house in 
Chicago. 

This book ought to do much to popularise the system 
of Freud in England, as it has done in Germany, where 
it has reached the fourth edition, which Dr. Brill has 
now translated. It opens up a t curious and 
fascinating new system of self-examination which every- 
one may set about without worrying himself as to the 
state of his own nerves. It confines itself to the theory 
of the operations of memory within the conditions of 
the average healthy man’s life; and its revelations are 
as unexpected as they are often amusing in the dis- 
closure of the unconscious motives by which we are 
influenced in important as well as in trivial actions. 
The novelty is at least as striking as Bergson’s treat- 
ment of memory, and is more easily tested. At first 
sight there seems .a contradiction between the absolute 
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and the anti-determinism of Bergson; but it is quite 


possible the contradiction is more apparent than real. . 


There is more of the philosophical motive in Bergson 
than in Freud; but the practical bearing of aberrations 
of inemory in everyday. affairs may pique any man into 
amateur psychology. As to most of the numerous very 
frank personal experiences here given—there is quite 
an intinate disclosure of Freud’s own personality—one 
is constrained to grant the inferences from the analyses, 
in spite of a desire to resist and be obstinate. But it is 
too much to believe that we never state any number, 
for whatever casual purpose, without some uncon- 
scious motive. It seems an unnecessarily extreme 
statement of the theory; and though the examples are 
ingeniously analysed—too ingeniously—scepticism is 
insistent. doy 


THE DOWNFALL OF OLYMPUS. 


“Roman Ideas of Deity.” By W. Warde Fowler. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 


ARS PORSENA swore by the nine gods. But by 
the weary and sceptical time of Ovid the good 
old Italian divinities had become almost a joke, except 
that a pretence of belief had to be kept up for the sake 
of the lower orders and for fear of hurting the feelings 
of Augustus, who, as everyone knew, was descended 
from Venus. A shade of genuine feeling shows itself 
in the ‘‘ Tristia ’’, where the exiled poet says adieu for 
evermore to the temples which his eyes would never 
see again, to the gods of Quirinus’ high city and the 
‘“numina vicinis habitantia sedibus’’, but there is no 
reality behind the tears. These very gods are next 
begged to intercede with ‘‘ that heavenly man’’, the 
emperor. Conservative sentiment clung to the dead 
faith, and it was good for society to keep up the gifts 
of frankincense and wine at their altars. But, just as 
Voltaire declared that if there were no God it would be 
necessary to invent one, so Ovid writes : 
““ Expedit esse deos, et, ut expedit, esse putemws ’’. 
Even Cicero, ‘‘ the last-born son of the old city- 
state ’’, one who never abandoned the national worship 
in principle, had his doubts about the Olympians, whom 
the disintegratic acids of a self-conscious literature were 
dissolving into mountain smoke. Their names remain, 
it is true, down to Julian’s time on altars and ex votos. 
And the old gods were long the theme of literary allu- 
sion and poetical fancy. But it was just that trans- 
formation into conventional piety and conventional 
poetry which made them seem so un-actual. A book 
like the ‘*‘ Metamorphoses’’, says Dr. Fowler, 
“happily destroyed for ever all chance of a resuscita- 
tion of polytheism among the educated classes’’. As 
easily might a modern Londoner believe in Father 
Thames, sculptured on the Embankment. A _ good 
example of the killing of the sense of reality by 
enshrinement in literature is Phoebus Apollo himself, 
who appears everywhere in Augustan verse as a mere 
synonym for poetry—even the sun-worship of the later 
empire failed to rehabilitate him. Yet Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue speaks of his reign as just beginning—‘‘ tuus 
jam regnat Apollo’’. Another example is Mars, whom 
Augustus tried to start on a new career as Mars Ultor, 
but who had come to stand merely for war and its 
spirit. High Jove alone among the jolly, simple- 
minded, and (especially in their vices) very human gods 
of old retained ayreverence and awe, but it was as the 
symbol of a growing monotheism, looking up to a 
supreme deity in the overarching heaven. If an excep- 
tion must be made to the poeticalising away of the 
ancient divinities, it is that of the oldest Roman deity, 
Vesta, the goddess of the home, on which the Roman 
State was built. Her revered name was never taken 
in vain as a mere synonym—that, remarks Dr. Fowler, 
was reserved for our match manufacturers to do. Her 
‘ religio’’ was the clean, pure worship of an idea 
which the ages were unable to corrupt or degrade—the 
morality of family: life enlarged into the morality of 
State life,.and representing, far more than any other 
cult, .the. reality and continuity of Roman religious 


feeling. The simple duties of the vestal virgins 
served what Dr. Fowler calls this beautiful cult at aj 
times from contamination. 

The domestic worship, indeed, the patrii lares, pre. 
served their sanctity, spirituality and hoar authori 
long after the gods of Olympus had become a frozen 


pre- 


ty 


mythology. ‘‘ The evergreen idea of guardian deities 
of the family, especially in the rural districts of Italy 
kept alive the sense of a close relation of Man and God 
at the very roots of social life, day by day, through 
good fortune or ill.’’ And the rustic divinities, the 
di agrestes, meant something still for gentle minds, 
for cultivated men like Tibullus, the Izaak Waltons of 
the first century, as well as for shepherd swains and 
lasses keeping some old traditionary festival. Another 
antique conception slow in dying, because it gave a 
point of close contact between the familiar ordering of 
society and the unseen, was that of Genius. The 
sense, again, of a vast cosmic power lurks behind even 
the clashing atoms of Lucretius’s materialism, though it 
were a power which went its awful way heedless of 
mankind, while the old Latin cult of Fortuna took new 
shape in an inscrutable, though not capricious, Destiny, 
guiding the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
The bewildering mutations and uncertainties of life in 
the last days of the Republic encouraged the thought 
of a veiled, incalculable deity, ‘‘ rerum humanarum 
domina ’’. 

One other holdfast of human society, however, other 
than the fashionable mystery religions which were being 
imported from the East, was that strange phenomenon, 
the Cesar-worship. Extravagant in the eastern part 
of the empire, it was kept within bounds at Rome by 
the practical and non-theological Italian spirit. At 
Rome the worship of the Man in power was conven- 
tionalised into a worship of the Man who had been in 
power, and no emperor was counted actually “‘ divus”’ 
while he lived. The age was one which demanded and 
found saviours of society; the emperor-worship 
acclaimed the strong, unscrupulous Superman. It also 
had affinities with the modern cult of Humanity: 
human nature was capable of godhead, not—as Chris- 
tianity proclaimed—-by the entry of God into human 
conditions, the taking of manhood into God, but by 
its own grandeur and popular canonisation. Czesarism 
was a reaction from the Stoics’ vague, impersonal pan- 
theism. It also denied the Epicurean view of heaven 
as unconcerned with the affairs of men. It supplied a 
new basis for Church and State, a bond for the dis- 


solving social system. Dr. Fowler says that we are — 


gradually shedding the old delusion, which he himself 
as a college tutor used to share, that there must be 
something vulgar or degrading in such man-worship. 
Surely that depends. The medieval awe of the 
divinity that doth hedge a king, anointed of God; the 
knightly devotion of a Table Round to an Arthur, 
who 


‘* Bound them by so strait vows to his own self 
That when they rose, knighted, from kneeling some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flushed and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light ’’ ; 


the cavalier passion of a Montrose for his lawful 
and suffering prince; the very forms of almost super- 
human reverence with which monarchy is even still 
surrounded—-these things are elevating and noble. But 
had the deification of a Caligula or a Herod anything 
in common with such austere and Gothic chivalries? It 
recalls rather to our minds the apotheosis of some 
sprawling monarch in a ceiling by Verrio or Rubens, or 
the adulation of courtiers round the mistress of a Roi 
Soleil. In the sense that these things were sincere-— 
and it would be foolish to regard a past fashion as 
mere hypocrisy—the Cesar-cult may be acquitted of 
insincerity. But to the Christian apocalyptist it was 
the mark and number of the Beast, red-footed in the 
blood of the saints, and setting up his own worship 
in the holy place. ; 

Is it not. with relief that we turn back from this 
unnatural homage to brute Force—deriving no sacro- 
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sanctity, like the old Homeric kingship, from heaven- 
descended right, but simply the representative of the 
popular or military will—to the happy, primitive 
Jonian gods and goddesses of fountain and wood, 
of valley and hill—‘‘ pagan, we regret to say aa and 
yet, even during the reign of the saints, their effigies 
were allowed to remain in the gardens of Whitehall? 
Possibly their private lives and codes of conduct did 
not bear much looking into when the higher critics of 
later Italy came on the scene. But they belonged to 
the fresh boyhood of the world, ‘‘ when all the trees 


were green ’’. 


CRYPT AND CLOISTER. 


“The Secrets of a Great Cathedral.” By the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Published this week. ] 


ULIET said there was no virtue in a name. But 
the title of a book counts. Its choice cannot be 
lightly undertaken. Like Mr. Puff’s stage clock, “‘ it 
begets an awful attention in the audience’’, and a 
book’s title may be its best friend. There.are volumes 
in our shelves whose names are as empty and inept as 
the names of our race-horses—or suburban streets. 
They proclaim nothing. Dr. Spence-Jones has chosen 
well, for the title is sufficiently suggestive to attract 
notice and it needs no apology. It implies something 
more than a question of the origin and signification of 
the features of a great church. The history of the 
cathedrals is the history of the people. They are the 
embodiment of centuries of thought and aspiration, 
and their ‘* secrets ’’? were breathed into their stones by 
the nations who raised them. It would be absurd to 
set about ‘‘ inventing ’’ a new style of architecture: as 
absurd as for rebel artists to hope to arrive in a day at 
results comparable with those that are the product of 
not one but many ages. It is in the cathedrals that we 
read history as it should be read—the builder revealed 
in his building—the nation’s memorials speaking in 
undying accents of the temper of their times. The 
internal splendour of the Ravennese Basilicas, the 
severity of the Norman-Romanesque, the achievements 
of the Comacine Guild are faithful expressions of the 
minds which created them. The unrest of Italy after 
the Lombard invasion is reflected nowhere so clearly as 
in its buildings. In the English ‘‘ Abbeys of Expia- 
tion ’’ may be seen the atonement of the Norman con- 
querors for the sufferings inflicted by them upon this 
country. The tale of two centuries of fire and devasta- 
tion is told in the loss to France of her most glorious 
temples, until, in the words of Raoul Glauber, the 
Cluniac monk, France ‘‘ started from her death sleep 
and put on her white robe of churches ’’. 

It is in this French renaissance that Romanesque 
displays its greatest variety of detail. The domes of 
Aquitaine, the polychrome masonry of Auvergne, the 
restraint of Citeaux, and the Roman influence on the 
churches of Provence are among the most charac- 
teristic features of the architecture of the provinces. 
In L’le de France the old art was eclipsed by a new 
and more glorious school. With almost incredible 
swiftness Romanesque passed into Gothic. Mr. Bond 
has called the later style the ‘‘ supreme result ”’ of the 
former, ‘‘ the last stage in its development, its apogee, 
consummation and accomplishment ’’. The works of the 
great Gothic builders of France and England have a 
deep significance ; there is a striking contrast between 
the conservative spirit of the English, with its ‘‘ loving 
reverence for the result of all past human effort ’’, and 
the genius that devised the soaring heights of the 
French cathedrals. The ‘“‘ splendid folly’ of Eudes 
de Montreuil could not have been projected elsewhere 
than in France. 

In the Dean’s hands the wonderful story is unfolded 
with an accuracy and simplicity that calls for high 
praise. His more studied considerations of the 
“* secrets ’’ of Crypt, Cloister, Chapel and Triforium 


will be warmly received by those who are impatient 
of the established handbooks of church architecture. 
But if there were nothing else to commend the book we 
should still be grateful to the author for recalling Mr. 
Edward Hutton’s inspired suggestion as to the reap- 
pearance of the Triforium in Western cathedrals. It is 
only one of many beautiful passages in a book that 
reveals a quick spirit of love and reverence for the 
great monuments of the past. 


NOVELS. 
“Jean Gilles, Schoolboy.” By André Lafon. Bell. 


3s. 6d. net. 
[Published this week.) 

HIS book was awarded by the Académie Frang¢aise 
the new prize of £400 offered for ‘‘ un roman, 
ou toute autre ceuvre d’imagination en prose, d’un 
caractére élevé’’, This Grand Prix de Littérature was 
instituted only in 1910, and M. André Lafon has the 
distinction of being the first prize-winner. It is not 
without significance that a work of this nature should 
have won recognition from a committee of contem- 
porary littérateurs in probably the most critical country 
in the world. Slight, and slender—running to less 
than two hundred and fifty short pages—M. Lafon’s 
work is in many ways quite unlike a modern novel. 
Essentially is it a study of the sensations and emotions, 
the mental growth of a modern child. Largely autobio- 
graphical, M. Lafon admits that Jean Gilles is himself 
plus imagination. It is, we should judge, a faithful 
record of accurate observation.’ The author has pre- 
served the eyes of his childhood. He has remembered 
what most of us forget. We can only judge of his 
style in so far as his book has been rendered into 
excellent English in this volume by Lady Theodora 
Davidson. But that it is a fine, sensitive piece of work 
there can be no doubt. Its crowning by the Académie 
Francaise is a sign of the return to the simpler things 
of life which is so marked a tendency of better fiction. 
We are aweary of problems and perplexities. The 
French especially, with their acute, subtle intelligences, 
their artistic self-consciousness, the perpetual weaving 
and unweaving of emotions, seem to be growing tired 
of artificiality. Here we have no fine writing for 
writing’s sake, no descriptions of rare, precious or 
complex emotions, but a simple record of boyish ex- 
perience. M. Lafon possesses a peculiar intimacy of 
understanding. He is in immediate contact with what 
is real, especially in its caressing littleness. He keeps 
marvellously close to life. It was, we feel, just so 
with us in childhood, at school, in this sad or glad 
experience. The author understands perfectly those 
little arts of happiness which mean so much, and he 
realises, as so few realise, how large a part material 
objects play in children’s lives. They actually become 
a part, inward and outward being interwoven through 
and through each other. The growth of a flower, the 
finding of an egg or a snail, the family cat, the smell 
of hot coffee and toast, the household duties of the 
servants—these are the things that count in the childish 
imagination. And he comprehends, as one who still 
shares it, the wistfulness of childhood, its sudden un- 
expected touches of pathos, no less than its outburst 
of mischief, its strange reticences, and still stranger 

outbursts of confidence. 

Hardly a manly boy, this Jean Gilles, we should, per- 
haps, be inclined to say, judging from our English 
standpoint. Lacking certainly in that sturdy, sporting 
spirit, that exuberant sense of life which we so justly 
prize in our youth. But he is a true type which does 
exist here as elsewhere, a type of childhood slightly 
morbid, perhaps; certainly nervous and hyper-sensitive, 
intensely interesting, and of the stuff of which artists 
are made. Very alive too to the vague terrors of dark- 
ness, and looking to the cosy lamp-lit sitting-room as 
a citadel of peace in the heart of trouble: . ‘* The rest 
of the house seemed haunted and threatening. I should 
have liked to lock the door of -the dining-room ‘and 
those which led from the kitchen into the garden and 
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woodyard.’’ He liked the blinds pulled down over the 
windows, as the reflection of the dancing flames in the 
giass panes filled him with ‘‘ dread of seeing eyes 
pressed against them, gazing im at me’’. And he 
experiences to the full all that shrinking of the nervous 
child from things strange, untried, unfriendly. The 
book is pleasant to read, leaving a distinct flavour or 
aftertaste of graciousness. And, as befits its subject, 
the style is as a rule simple, straightforward and direct. 
Only occasionally do little mannerisms creep in, such 
as ‘‘ The reluctant dusk faded unwillingly from the 
playground’’. ‘‘A soft obscurity reigned . . . and 
diminished one’s resistance to the insidious invitation 
of Morpheus’’. But it is difficult to know whether 
M. Lafon or the translator is responsible for these 
excursions into preciosity. 


“A Child Went Forth.” By Yol Pawlowska. Duek- 
worth. 5s. net. . 

In modern fiction there is a pronounced cult of the 
child, and on the whole this may be taken as a 
healthy and hopeful sign. Such studies as are to be 
found in the first part of M. Romain Rolland’s ‘‘ Jean 
Christophe ’’ and in Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s still 
unfinished ‘‘ Sinister Street ’’ are enough to show how 
necessary it is to watch the boy if one would under- 
stand the man. Comparatively little has. been done by 
novelists to prove the similar connection between girl 
and woman, though Miss Low’s “‘ Growing Pains ” 

’ struck us awhile ago as a promising essay in this direc- 
tion, and Mrs. Buckley (‘‘ Yoi Pawlowska’’) had, 
therefore, a fairly open field in which to work ; but she 
has not chosen to carry her study even to years of 
adolescence. Anna, her little Hungarian, is left at the 
moment when she is being taken to school in England. 
Enough has been written to allow us shrewd guesses 
as to what in later years she would do in certain sets 
of circumstances ; for, if she has as yet no character, 
she has already developed most of her temperamental 
qualities. Her precocious interest in the loves of 
others is significant; so, too, are her love of home 
and her sense of pity. Perhaps a tragic life is to 
come, but certainly not one of dull indifferentism. 

The story, as far as it goes, is interesting, even 
valuable, and we may fairly rule out of consideration 
such exotic appeal as is made by its foreign scene and 
its merely picturesque elements. The point, however, 
to be considered is whether any great purpose can be 
served by a multiplication of child studies unless they 
are accompanied by their sequels in the lives of men 
and women. Although it is no longer held permissible 
to produce work which shall be merely pretty, we are 
given over to-day to a certain worship of simplicity. 
As well as the cult of the child, which may be an 
extremely elaborate thing, there is another cult which 
has, perhaps, found its fullest expression in such a tale 
as ‘‘ Marie Claire’’. An isolated book of this kind 
may be acceptable, but its repetitions have been impu- 
dent. Have we not ‘‘ Paul et Virginie ’’ if we hanker 
after unblemished joys of innocence and all those 
natural refinements which Nature herself so rarely 
shows ? 

Evidently there is a return in popular taste for the 
kind of fare once provided by Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Mrs. Buckley’s book has its pages of pastoral sim- 
plicity as well as its moments of acute psychological 
revelation. In nature worship itself we see no danger, 
but there is reason to have fear of those who imagine 
the natural world as an outcome of their own philo- 
sophies. Mrs. Buckley is not, however, a creator of 
artificial landscapes. She admits to knowledge of a 
world other than the one she describes, and so escapes 
from that affectation which limits the horizon with a 
tree and a cottage. The child of her tale, too, is going 
into a wider life, and at the end our chief regret is that 
we can follow her no farther, for we have grown to 
know her remarkably well. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“The Happy Golfer.’” By Henry Leach Macmilla 6s, net. 
Maugre all that has been sung in praise of the 

has never been at grips with i is still a cynio, 
its mystery, less than nothing of its magic. Proclaim i 

demands a high heart and an excellent manliness and ogg 

not be touched. Tell him that putting is a Sixth Sense and he 

will openly deride you. For the sceptic Mr. Leach has no mes. 


| sage. The initiate will find in his chapters a quaint conceit, 


a rare sympathy, an agreeable enquiry inte the vraie verite of the 
things of golf. First among its seven wonders he sets the m 

of its fascination: the spell that is more potent than any woven 
in Eleusis; that is not circumscribed by accidents of age, 
nationality or temperament ; that perverts respectable middle. 
aged gentlemen into fanatics; that excites the duffer to f 

his enormities and lures on the scratch man to the heights of a 
plus. It is well called the world game. The Ameer of all the 
Afghans has his course at Kabul. At Tientsin they play it in a 
cemetery. There is golf at Constantinople, China, Fiji, the 
Malay Peninsula and at the Pyramids. Mr. Leaeh speaks out of 
a wide experience. He has heard the call of the links in many 
lands. He has sat at meat with champions and has a fine 
respect for the traditions of the Elders. We note that he reserveg 
his best word for British courses and for the dignity of London 
golf in particular. Moreover, he is never dull. Itis a happy book 
—happily conceived, happily written. 


“Emily Bronté.”’ By Patrick Bronté. Now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 19 by 12 inches. 25s, P. H. Lee-Warner, Medici Society, 
The Medici Society have reproduced in collotype (in their 
National Portrait Series) Patrick Branwell Bronte’s sketch of 
Emily Bronte, which we gave a full account of a few months 
The edition is limited to 300 eopies. This print is like all the 
work of the Medici Society, faithful, exceedingly painstaking in 
every detail, truly “a work of art”. No doubt the popular 
thing to have done would have been to “improve on” the 
original, to have touched it up, and got rid of the creases and 
damages. The Medici Society, however, have not done this, and. 
we praise them for their honesty. They are above wretched. 
“ faked ” work. 

Everybody who is really interested in Emily Bronte, the 
author of the wonderful book “ Wuthering Heights” and of 
poems which will live, ought to make an attempt te have a copy 
of this print. We recommend it unreservedly to readers and 
students of the Bronte’s. It is a thing of singular, literary 
interest. 


le, al By J. M, Kennedy, Stanley Paul and Go, 
6d. net. 


Mr. Kennedy is well known as one of our ablest publicists, 
More than two-thirds of the present book is unexpectedly a 
history of the United States from the earliest colonial days to 
President Wilson. If it contains little that is not in the standard 
American writers, it is clear and concise, and: easily establishes 
his thesis that the United States, judged by the test of ability 
to expand its territories, is one of the most successful Imperial 
States of modern times. He is very impatient with those 
politicians who proclaim that war is impossible between the 
States and England because of kinship ; competition for markets. 
or even for territory in South America may yet lead to strife. 
Mr. Kennedy accounts for the lack of American art and literature 
by suggesting that the real obstacle before the American artist 
is the land itself. ‘One has a feeling, not in an irreverent 
spirit, that God could reduce its chaos to order, but before a man 
could do so he would require an unusually intensified inspiration.” 
Surely the real explanation of the lack of American art, however, 
is that the whole energies of the people have been given to sub- 
duing the country over which, as Mr. Kennedy points out, they 
have spread in less than a century. To have colonised half a 
continent is not a small thing, and the three generations who 
have spent their time in making roads and railways and building 
cities have had no leisure for writing books about it. That 
phase will pass, and then the American author will have to 
conquer the national love of the dollar in himself before he sits 
down to do gooci work. It is a pity that Frank Norris is not 
mentioned in ¢he short list of typical American authors. 


By J. §. Nettlefold. St, Cathezine’s Press. 


The greatest enemies of cheap and good housing are the 
ignorance and greed of interested persons sitting on local authori- 
ties, and we agree entirely with Mr. Nettlefold that they so 
devise and interpret by-laws as to make building far too expen- 
sive, Yet the ratepayers put them there, so one of the remedies 
would seem to be appeal to the higher authority of the Local 


Government Board with ample dispensing power. Mr. Nettlefold’ 


will have nothing to do with Unionist land policy and occupying 


ownership. He appears to advocate penal rating and then 
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by loeal authorities at values: He aay 
asserts, entirely without proof, that “ occupying, ownership: has 
in practice proved most disastrous in other countries for farmers 
and small holders *. This. kind. of bias hardly helps his case, 
but if such “ views be disregarded and only the practical results 
of his experience and the experience of others he relates be 
then this book is a useful help to town planners. 


The new Standard Edition of George Meredith’s Works 
(Constable, 68. net each) starts with “ The Shaving:of Shagpat.” 
and “ The Ordeal of. Richard Feverel”., It is a simple and 
~ bit of work without false ornament. The great. thing, in 
a reprint should be the type, and here we have type of the 


clearest. 


TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Despite the French conquest, some parts of Madagascar 
remain practically unknown to European travellers: The west 
coast in particular, which Mr. Walter D. Marcuse has described in 
“Through Western Madagascar” (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d. 
net), has proved unattractive, nor does one wonder after. reading 
his very lively chapters. The west coast of the island.seems to 
harbour more than the average F pane of tropical pests, which 
dig and burrow in the earth and, presents itself, in 
the traveller’s skin; its. bill of health is by no means clean, and 
its few European. inhabitants anything but. attractive. The 
industry of the country consists mainly in the cultivation of 
butter beans, for which the demand is increasing, but although 
the business pays there is hardly likely to be a rush of eager 
settlers after Mr. Marcuse’s account. The book is well written 
and illustrated.. 

More ee as a subject is Mr. Howard Palmer’s “ Moun- 
taineering and. Exploration in. the Selkirks’’ (Putnam, 21s. net). 
The Selkirk region of the Canadian Alps appears:to be one of the 
most beautiful regions of the world, to judge by the author's 
enthusiasm and the exceptionally fine photographs he has taken 
and scattered through this book. But the wee eh scarcely 
known, and of the thirty-five beights which’ Mr. er ascended 
in five years’ exploration, fifteen had never before been climbed. 
The highest summit of the chain, which has been named: Mount 
Sir Sandford, and.reaches close on twelve thousand feet, lay i ina 
virgin territory of “lofty peaks, gloomy canyons, and spraying 
waterfalls—types of everything that is noblest in mountain 
scenery”. The chart of the country which accompanies this 
volume will be necessary to the map-makers in their next editions, 
for it sets out for the first time some three hundred square miles of 
the Northern: Selkirks, but beyond: that. the book itself deserves 
the attention of every Alpinist. 

There are no: such novelties in “The Two Americas’, by Mr. 
Raphael Reys (T. Werner Laurie, 12s; 6d. net). Mr. Reys’s mis- 
sion is to describe the excellencies and opportunities of South 
America, one of the several new countries which have claimed the 
twentieth century. His task is not a very difficult one, but we 
are not particularly interested in the autobiographical details of 
his semi-political travels. 

A more excellent piece of work in every way is Mr. Ernest 
Henry Wilson’s “ A Naturalist! in Western China ’’ (Methuen, 2 
vols., 30s. net): The able chapters on. natural history deserve 
discussion at far greater length than.the limits of this brief notice 
permit, but even to the reader who is not a naturalist—and on 
whom, therefore, the chief appeal of these two volumes is lost— 
the human interest of these travels, the many curious side-lights 
they throw on Eastern Asiatic life and character; renders the book 
@ fascinating one. Mr. Wilson is a truer interpreter of the 
Chinese than many travellers; and’ for this reason: that he takes 
them as they are, never attempts to heighten the picture to suit 
preconceived notions or the presumed taste of. his readers for 
strange and curious types of humanity, but simply presents a 
page of truth. 

Messrs. G. W. Bacon. & Co. have published a large scale map of 
Australia, 39.5 miles to the inch, and altogether 72 by 56 inches.. 
The map may be had either mounted on a roller and ‘varnished for 
wall use, or divided into four sheets, which’ fit into a case: the 
price is £1 5s., either on roller or in case. The map, which includes 
insets of and’ Papua, is-admirably: clear, plain black 
type being used for place: names, coastal features, mountain 
ranges, etc-: main roads, tracks, and ‘are: in. red ; 
the gole4elds are indicated in Westralia, and the -highly-impor- 
tant artesian boreholes. of Queensland, the. key of. the under- 
ground water system which is’ beginning to play a great part in 
the development of what were once'thought the rainless zones of 
the continent. The’ map is not merely up-to-date—it includes || 
the limits of the still unbuilt Commonwealth capital of Canberra 
—but even in a sense ahead of the day, for it shows«the-alpproxi- 
mate route of the proposed Transcontinental Railway, which, when. 
built, will join East.and West Australia. The-map is one of the. 
best we have seen, and is unusually handy and convenient for 
reference when its large scale is considered. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Art. 
Catalogue of the Modern French Art Exhibition at Grosvenor 
House. 21s. net. 


Beneath the Bordeaux. Translated by 
Seymour Houghton); The Youngest World (Robert 
; Angel (Inez Haynes Gillmore); Bridget Con- 
ty Cary Crosbie). 68. each; Jean Gilles; Schoolboy 
dré Translated by Lady Theodora Davidson). 
. 6d. net. Bell 
Patience Tabernacle (Sophie Cole). Mills and Boon. 6s. 


HisToRY AND ARCHOLOGY. 

History of Gravesend and Its Surroundings. From Prehistoric 
Times to the —s of Twentieth Century (Alex J. Philip). 
Vol. I. Stanl 12s. 6d. net. 

Imperial America OM M. Kennedy). Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Secrets of a Great Cathedral (The Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence- 
Jones). Dent. 28. 6d. net. 


Natura History anpD Sport. 
Mixed and Rough Shooting (Frank Bonnett), Upeott Gill. 6s, net. 
Trout in Lakes and Reservoirs (Ernest Phillips). Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Rubédiyét of Omar A Variorum Edition of Edward 
tzGerald’s ens ng English Verse (Edited by Frederick 
H. Evans). Published by he Editor at 32 Rosemont Road, 
Acton, W. 10s. 6d. net. 
By the Western Sea (James Baker). Cha and Hall. 2s. net. 
Poems of William Cullen Bryant. Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 


net. 
Scuoot Books. 
A First Book of Chemistry (W. A. Whitton). 1s. 6d. ; The Pupils’ 
Clone: Bonk af Geography.—The British Isles (Ed. J. 8. Lay). 
6d. 


Macmillan. 
Bell. 1s. 


Miscellany, A: Presented to John Macdonald Mackay, 


The Catholic Library.—Mhe Question of Miracles (Rev. G. H. 
Joyce). Herder. 1s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
My Spanish Year (Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Verse AND Drama. 
Tragedy of Etarre: A Poem (Rh mter). 5s. net 
Robin Hood and His Merry Men: A es in Two Acts. (Elize” 
beth F. Matheson). 6d. net. Oxford eee Press. 
Cook). Bell. 2s. 6d. 


"Four Irish Plays (St: John G, Ervine). Maunsel.. 2s. 6d. net. 
An Elegy Written in Westminster Abbey and otter Poems (William 
Shepperley). Jones and Evans. tia 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

_ Causes and Cure of Armaments and War, The (Albert W. Alderson). 
ls. net; Some Recent Developments of Poor Relief (W. A. 
Bailward). 6d. net; The House of Lords and Women’s 
Suffrage (The Earl of Lytton). 3d. King. 

Chats on Household Curios (Fred W. Burgess). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Coptic Martyrdoms, etc., in the Dialect of U; 

with Translations by EA. Walle ge). 
net; Wall Decorations of Egyptian Tombs. 5s. net. British 
Museum. 

Crab Society Sketches (Olga Darday). Max 

hen. 

Guests of Saint Munro, or Days in Old Glasgow (Hugh Lawrence). 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

History of the National Rifle Association during Its First Fifty 
Years, 1859 to 1909 (A. P. Humphry, M.V.O., and Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, V.D.). Cambridge : Bowes and 
Bowes. 5s.. net. 

Home University Library, The.—The Alps (Arnold Lunn); Central 
and South America (Prof. W. R. Shepherd); The Renaissance 
(Edith Sichel); Religious Development Between the Old and. 
the New Testaments: (Canon R: H. Charles); Elizabeth:.n 
Literature (J. M. Robertson, M.P.). Williams and Norgate. 
1s. net each. 

Me as a Model (W. R. Titterton). Palmer. 5s. net. i 
D., 
July, 1914. 10s: 6d. net; A New University (J..M. Mackay). 
6d. net.. Liverpool; at. the University Press. 

Nosegay of Everl A: From Katherine Tingley’s “ Garden 
of Hel Thoughts.” Published by the Students of the 
Raja Yoga College, Point Loma, California, U.S.A. 


| Open Letter, An, to Sir Edward Carson. Fisher Unwin. 1s: net. 


(Robert. W. Parsons). Stanley Paul. 64d:, 


| Soottiay. Land—Urhen end Reral: The Report of the Scottish 


Early 


Land En Committee. Hodder and hton. 1s. net. 


? (M. C.-Sykes); The St. Ca’ ‘Press. 6d:- 


axp yor Juny.—Revue des Deux Mondos; 3. ; 
Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; The Army Review, ls.; The. 
Scottish Historical- Hview, 2:62. ne net ; The Hindustan Review, 


10 annas'; The Review, 6d: net; The Empire 
Review; 1s; net ; 
Journal, 2s. ;. The 16d. met; Wild. Life,.28: Gal. 
net ; United Empire, ls. net. 
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FINANCE. 
CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Consols 754 
Day-to-day Loans 2% 1% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 2% 14% 
Jan. 29, 1914. April 17, 1913. 

Bank Rate 3 per cent. 44 per cent. 


General Settlement July 29. 
Consols Settlement August 6. 


When the various influences which necessarily re- 
strict the expansion of business are taken into con- 
sideration, it will at once be realised that the Stock 
Exchange is at last shaping toward something in the 
nature of speculative and investment activity. It may 
be assumed that not a single purchaser of a hundred 
shares operates without realising the possible effect 
of the Government’s legislation upon the Ulster and 
finance questions. 


In the ordinary course, the plethora of new loan 
creations and the approach of the vacation month 
would be influences quite sufficient to reduce specu- 
lative commitments to a minimum. 

The two factors which are in opposition to Stock 
Market inactivity—cheap money, and cheap stock—are 
of too pronounced a character not to be appreciated by 
the big: investment institutions, if not by the investing 
public; and there are indications inside the House that 
these improved conditions will be maintained. 


The contraction in the figures of the Board of Trade 
returns for June is not of a pronounced character. The 
total imports were only £37,000 below the figures of 
June, 1913, while exports were reduced to the extent 
of £2,963,000. These reductions in themselves are not 
promising ; but the point, as far as the Stock Exchange 
is concerned, is that any contraction in trade usually 
favourably reflects upon investment and speculative 
business in the City, and underwriters of new issues are 
looking forward to the time when the public will be 
disposed to relieve them of something more than 10 
to 20 per cent., which has not been the case for several 
months past. 

If money remains cheap during the current month— 
and there is every probability of it doing so, since 
during the past month gold imports amounted to 
£6,024,000, as compared with £3,948,000, while ex- 
ports only amounted to £1,904,000, against £/4,023,000 
—there is every possibility of the superfluous cash 
finding its way into Stock Market channels, particu- 
larly to new good-class issues which are offered at an 
attractive figure. 

One of the most important new issues of the week 
was the White Star Line debentures for the amount 
of £1,500,000 in 44 per cent. First Mortgage, the 
stock being offered at £95 per cent. The average 
net earnings of the company cover more than six times 
the interest on the debentures just offered, together 
with the interest on outstanding debentures, so_that the 
new issue may be regarded as an attractive investment. 
The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway made an im- 
portant issue of £1,000,000 5 per cent. Debenture 
stock on Thursday. The stock, which was offered at 
£974 per cent., ranks pari passu with the existing 
issue of £3,000,000, and will be redeemable at the 
option of the company at any time after June 30, 1950, 
at 110 per cent. 

Government securities will not be ‘‘ made up ’’ until 
early in August, but judging by the extensive appre- 
ciation of other securities compared with the previous 
‘““ making-up ’’ level, Consols and kindred stocks will 
have a substantial advance on record. A recrudescence 


wt 


quoted at 4 premium—considerably helped other gilt 
edged securities. 

The most prominent dealers in the Home Railwa 
market appear to have altogether dropped the idea a 
the development of labour troubles, and the market 
which is decidedly short of stock in many cases has 
readily responded to the sharp investment purchases 
recorded during the past few days. North-Western 
has risen 14 since Saturday last, and a good feature 
has been the purchasing of Underground lines, which 
are mostly a point higher. 

The public who are still venturing to secure a profit 
from operations in the American market appear to ryn 
a very good risk of losing their money. Small profits 
are being made by professionals who are a *‘ bull ” of 
stock at one moment and operating on the ‘‘ bear” 
tack immediately after; but now that the legislative 
influence concerning freight rates is out of the field, the 
market is simply being swayed by Wall Street pro. 
fessional manipulations. Canadian Pacifics have 
fluctuated a good deal, and were down to 198 on Tues- 
day, since when a retdvery has been made to last 
Saturday’s level following upon the receipt of good 
crop reports. Although nothing of a definite character 
is known in the House concerning further financial 
difficulties in the Grand Trunk Railway market, there 
are various rumours afloat of an unpleasant nature, 
and stocks have offered freely at times, the Ordinary 
stock having fallen to 16 and the Third Preference to 


Mexican Railway issues have held fairly steady in 
the absence of support, but the feature of the Foreign 
Railway market was the sharp collapse of Buenos 
Ayres Pacifics to 644 on the appearance of a prospectus 
for £1,000,000 of new Debenture stock, and Brazil 
Railway stock fell to 234 in sympathy. 

Despite rumours to the contrary, Paris is still 
experiencing some difficulty with arrangements for the 
new Brazilian loan, and the Foreign Bond market has 
naturally been unpleasantly disturbed in consequence. 
Brazilian 1910 have dropped to 69, the Rescission 
Bonds to 72}, and the 1913 issue to 83. 

The principal Rand shares are a fraction above the 
level of last week, jobbers always being on the qui vive 
to replenish their stock as soon as the slightest demand 
makes its appearance ; but the native labour figures for 
June, showing a decrease of 501, had the effect of 
retiring prices from the best level of the week, and 
Chartereds are quoted at 17s. 6d. 

The feature of the Industrial market was the heavy 
sales of Marconi shares in anticipation of an unsatisfac- 
tory dividend announcement, the Ordinary having fallen 
to 2% and the Canadian issue weakened to 5s. 9d. 
National Steam Car shares were in good demand and 
advanced to 12s. after the official statement was made 
denying the rumoured intention of the directors to 
increase the capital. British Electric Traction Pre- 
ferred and Deferred shares have both risen two points 
since last week on the reorganisation scheme. 

Banking shares have been quiet, the batch of dividend 
announcements, which compare with a similar rate last 
year, having been as anticipated. The London County 
and Westminster declare an interim payment of 10§ per 
cent.; the National Provincial Bank of England an 
interim at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum; and the 
London Provincial an interim at the rate of 19 per cent. 
per annum. 

Rubber shares continue to be out of favour, and the 
report of the Malacca Rubber Plantation Co. for 1913 
is hardly likely to restore public confidence in the 
market. The company’s plantation is apparently in 
good condition, but the output of 3,008,475 Ib. only 
realised an average of 2s. 43d. per lb., against 4s. 6}d. 
per Ib. in 1912, and profits have diminished to the 
extent of £181,780 in consequence. 

In the Oil market Baku are flat at 4s. on the tele- 
gram announcing the cessation of operations owing to 
the strike, but Mexican Petroleums have been in good 
demand. 


( 
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of anxiety concerning the Irish outlook was responsible 
for a set-back in €@onsols at one time, but the success 1 
of the South Indian Railway loan—the stock being 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


‘“‘would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘*case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘‘ periodical sharing in the profits which” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3, Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted 
Whole Life, with and wihess ere. 

House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 
PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Total Funds exceed .. .. «.  &3,550,000 
Claims Paid 9,450,000 


The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 
Kingdom. 


United 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Secretary, 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ArT COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 


P«O Under Contract with H.M, Government. 
Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 


P & O Offices London. 


= 
CASTLE weexcy ‘tor SouTH AFRICA 


via Medcira and Caneries. 
LINE. MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 


rther information apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street. London. West 
= End Agency. THOS. COOK, & SON, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Anaual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484, 
(b) In case of survival. 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Orrics : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


COUNTY 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acotdent and Disease, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN. BARS, LONDON, E.c, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £86,000,600 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
then ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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INSURANCE. 
AUSTRALIAN MuTuat PRovipDENT SOCIETY. 


NVESTIGATION reports vary immensely in the 
I interest they arouse. Those compiled by Mr. 
Richard Teece, the actuary of the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society, have always won admiration, and 
might be accepted as models. Although not unduly 
long, they give prominence to all facts that are of real 
importance, are thoroughly informative, well arranged, 
and can be understood by the average reader. Having 
studied one of Mr. Teece’s reports, one knows exactly 
what the ‘‘A.M.P.” Society has done in the past, 
what it is, and what it is not; and_there is seldom 
necessity to consult any other document for enlighten- 
ment. Occasionally, of course, some point of difficulty 
will arise, and it may be desirable to refer either 
to the directors’ report or the general prospectus, but 
such cases are extremely rare, and it is probable that 
few actuaries have ever taken the trouble to examine 
the elaborate valuation schedules and returns which are 
periodically appended to the document usually sent 
out. There is eertainly no occasion for anybody to 
do so, as the Society has nothing whatever to conceal ; 
indeed, the more its figures are tested the greater will 
be its prosperity, because everything is sound and as 
it should be. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Teece throughout 
the whole of his careful analysis, and can only briefly 
refer to some of the main facts to which he calls atten- 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting of all is the remark- 
able stability of the business in the ordinary depart- 
ments. The Society was established in 1849, and up to 
31 December 1913 it had issued 521,699 policies for 
original sums amounting to 150,515,692, also 
annuities for £145,969 per annum; the relative annual 
premiums had totalled £5,140,193. Of this business 
considerably more than one-half was in force at the 
end of last year, as the customary return showed, after 
deduction of re-assurances :—Policies, 288,337; sum 
assured, £80,660,970; annuity per annum, £79,987; 
and annual premiums, £ 2,571,523. In other words, 
55°3 per cent. of the number of policies, 53 per cent. of 
the sums assured, and 50°2 per cent. of the annual 
premium income still existed. These percentages are 
notable in view of the age of the business and the 
known tendency of New World policyholders to 
surrender or lapse their contracts. Last year no fewer 
than 10, 409 ‘‘ A.M.P.’’ policies became void from various 
causes, and of these cancellations 1,881 were due to 
death, 2,245 to maturity, 3,706 to surrenders, and 
2,577 to forfeiture, although non-forfeiture regulations 
were introduced in 1873 and every effort is made to 
prevent policies being’ dropped. 

In this respect the society has undoubtedly been most 
successful, as in the last forty years 754,553 policies 
had been sustained out of surrender value, and of that 
number 665,287 had been reinstated, 13,508 surren- 
dered, 4,802 cancelled by death, and 3,054 by surviv- 
ance, leaving only 42,047 forfeited, and 25,855 overdue 
and in force on 31 December last. 

Although the stability of the society’s connections 
has clearly to some extent been due to these regulations, 
which have enabled many members to tide over periods 
of temporary embarrassment, it is manifest that the 
main cause of prosperity has been the quality of the 
lives accepted for life assurance. In all countries where 
business is transacted—Queensland, Western Australia, 
South Australia, and Tasmania included—the average 
sum assured is considerable, and the average duration 
of the policies cam be judged from one fact: on 
31 December the bonus additions amounted to 
#16,104,710, and represented nearly 20 per cent. on 
the original assurances. 

At this point it may be as well to mention that the 
‘““A.M.P.”’ Society has already distributed £18,765,954 
in cash bonuses. This sum represented 36°2 per cent. 
on the total life premiums received, including those 
from non-participating assurances, which, owing to the 
exceptional importance of the bonus allotments, have 
never been tranSacted on a large scale, and can almost 


be disregarded. Their exclusion would, however, 
increase the percentage of bonuses to premiums to over 
37 per cent., and it is doubtful whether any other life 
office has made such a return to its participating policy-. 
holders. 

What the ordinary department has accomplished as 
a whole is shown by Mr. Teece in an interesting table 
of receipts and disbursements throughout the sixty- 
five years it has existed. On the one side premiums, 
consideration for annuities, etc., had produced 
£53,332,780, and interest £25,709,237, giving a total 
of £79,042,017. Of that amount £ 39,499,722 had 
been paid to members or their representatives, 
47,266,853 had been absorbed by commission, 
expenses of management, etc., and £1,101,975 had 
gone in other ways, the difference of £31,173,467 
being the amount of the funds held on 31 December 
last. 

An examination of several successive reports goes 
far to explain why the bonuses of this office are again 
steadily expanding. Owing to the policy adopted in 
regard to the investments, the effective rate of interest 
earned had gradually risen from under 44 per cent. to 
44 13s. 8d. per cent.; while, on the other hand, the 
expenses of management had been slightly reduced, and 
represented only 13°51 per cent. on the 1913 premium. 
income, although the new business obtained was con- 
siderably larger than in any previous year. Another 
point is worth noting. In recent years the valuation 
has been materially strengthened; and the bonuses 
for 1913, although equal to 39"1 per cent. on the par- 
ticipating premiums received during the year, by no 
means represented the percentage that might have 
been declared. Comparison with the report for 1912 
shows that the reserve for contingencies was increased 
by £30,000 to £185,000, while Mr. Teece mentions 
that, in continuation of the policy adopted some years 
ago, about £105,000 was added to the reserves made 
for certain policies. The bulk of the business has now 
been placed on a 3 per cent. valuation basis, and a 
few years hence the whole of the surplus will probably 
be available for distribution among the members. 


VER-SIZE tyres and extra-size cushions may be 
excellent bt sr mee for the discomforts of a 
‘nervy "’ car, but can never give the inherent com- 
fort of a Talbot—with its perfectly-balanced engine, 
smooth-running gears and luxurious suspemsion. 


ed till all its complementary parts 
unison, free from jar or weari- 
some vibration at whatever speed. A car of the 
utmost comfort to ride or drive, in which touring can 
never become tiring. 
numerous successes by Talbot cars in 
season's Speed and Reliability Trials 
(37 Firsts to June 30th) are conclusive 
proof that here is a car possessing all those 
attributes summarily expressed as Efficient 
Service, compatible with real comfort. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 
BARLBY RD., N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W, 
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THE ASIATIC 
REVIEW 


(Formerly “The Asiatic Quarterly Review ”) 


JULY 1, 1914. 2s. 6d, NET. 


INDIA BEFORE THE MUTINY. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA, 
Sir Henrr Corton, K.c.s.1. 
THE COLOUR-BAR QUESTION IN CANADA. 
Sir Rotanp Wi1s0n. 


THE LATE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. C. M. Satwey. 


POLITICS AND BRITISH TRADE IN THE NEAR EAST. 
Carrain Dixon Jounson. 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE BALKAN WAR. = Joun Mavrocorpato 
ALBANIA. E. Ausry 


F. H. Serine, 


THE POSITION OF SANITATION IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF INDIA. 
Coronet W. G. Kine, c.1.£., 1.M.s. (ReTiRED). 
(Proceedings of the East India Association) 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY. 
GREEK ATROCITIES IN MACEDONIA. 


REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES AND ORIENTALISM. 
Epovarp 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. Henri Jory, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BALKAN WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT (Reviews of Books). 
INDIAN MAIL. 


PUBLISHED AT 
WESTMINSTER CHAMPERS, SVICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
every six weeks by East and West, Ltd. 


‘Nothing better could be wished for.’’—British. Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD 
USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
th Edition Revi 
30 Maps and Plans. 100 Illustrations. 
‘*A brilliant book.”—Times. 
Best handbook to London ever issued.”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


PARIS, LYONS, AND THE RIVIERA. 100 Illustrations, Maps and 
Plans. 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. .Maps and Plans, 5s. 
s0nTE DEVOS AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 


1/-- THE MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK AND HOTELS OF THE 
WORLD. Maps and Illustrations. A Handbook to the Leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 

onards, Worthing, urnemeouth, Exeter, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, ymouth, Dart- 
mouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
lifracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, ‘Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, 
Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, 
Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, 
Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, 
The Peak, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS is. each. 
: Post free from Darlington & Co.,-Liangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & Lonnon: SIMPKINS, 
ParkIs AND New York: BRENTANO’S. 
Railway and all Booksellers. 


SONS 


Wagner as Man and 
Artist 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. Small Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Ovrttoox.—" As an example of 


depths of the man not glimpsed in other single study or 
biography.” 


An Economic History 
of Russia 


By JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D. 315. 6d. 
Two Vols. 
Times.—"' A sound and scholarly work which deserves to be- 


come the standard authority on its subject and to be found in the 
hands of every student of Russian affairs." 


German Free Cities 


Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck. By WILSON KING, for a 
number of years U.S. Consul at Bremen. 
With 6 Coloured Plates and many Line 
Drawings. 10s. 6d. net. 


BrrmincHaM Post.— A book which, from whatever point of 
bed is- approached, is both ‘good to read and valuablo to 
Dp. 


England of My 
Heart 


By EDWARD HUTTON. Illustrations by 
Gorvon Home. Large Crown 8vo. §3. net. 
“England of My Heart" is South England, which Mr. 
Hutton will deal wih io his own well-known manner in four 


volumes entitled, pring,” “Summer,” “‘Autumn"’’ and 
‘ volume, ‘ Spring,” he covers the 


A GREAT NOVEL. 


The Fear of Living 


By HENRY BORDEAUX. Translated by 

Rutu Herzen Davis. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Patt Maty.—" The story is an exquisite one ; it appeals to al! 
If it touches the of 


that is finest in human sympathy. source 
tears, the heroic is not less evident, however lowly its mein and 
unpretentieus its garb.” 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


12 NEW VOLUMES 


WAYFARER’S 
LIBRARY. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
Send for List of First 60 Volumes. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 
BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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‘Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS. NOW IN’ ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
PICCADILLY, W. 
~ (OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
. on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen Londen. 


BOOKS. JULY SALE LIST NOW READY. 

——— Post Free on application. 

MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in 

offered at Discounts of from 60 per cent. to 85 per cent. off Published Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 285 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


READ ——— 


“MONTHLY NOTES OW TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and a ments bearing on the 
iscal Controversy 


Published on the Tth of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE 1d. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


SIXPENCE. 
THE BEST OF THE LIGHT romania WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,’* you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GOLF, HUNTING, Lawn TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘ GraPHic,” Tallis House. 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


The Athenzum 


“ This great Literary Journal is giving special attention 
to Theology. Some time ago it had a Supplement entirely 
devoted to that subject, and in every number there are 
notices of theological books which are not merely full of 
knowledge, but of insight and sympathy. . .. All 
preachers will be grateful for such reviews.” 

Preacuer’s Macazine, Ju/y 1914. 


PRICE_ SIXPENCE. 


A FURTHER SERIES OF IMPORTANT 
REVIEWS OF CURRENT 


Theological Literature 


is included.in’ this week’s issue (July 11). 
Notices of Books appear under the following headings : 
CATHOLICITY 
THE BIBLE AND THE PRAYER BOOK 
PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES AND DEFINITIONS 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCHOLARSHIP 


WRITE FOR A SPECIMEN COPY 
GRATIS AND POST FREE 


The Atheneum Office, 11 Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms. of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave: 
United Ki . . Abroad. 
£s 4 


One Year eee see 1 
Half Year eee eee 
Quarter Year eee 
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MAGAZINE 


THE PREMIER 
SPORTING MONTHLY. 


IS READ BY SPORTSMEN AND SPORTSWOMEN 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. IT CONTAINS ARTICLES 
BY THE BEST AUTHORITIES ON EVERY FORM 
OF SPORT. IT IS SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY SPECIAL DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AND IS, INFACT, A MAGAZINE THAT NO SPORTS. 
MAN OR SPORTSWOMAN CAN BE WITHOUT. 


Some of the Contents of the July Number. 


A. H. HORNBY - “OLD INTERNATIONAL” 


A LAWN TENNIS THEORIST 
ATLARGE . . . . EH. D. SEWELL 


CAMPING DELUXE . . A. T. JOHNSON 


Illustrated with Photographs, 


HENLEY FROM THE PRESS BOX C. E. THOMAS 
Illustrated with special Photographs. 


THE HEART OF THE SHADOW. A 
STORY ROY. COHEN 
Illustrated by Sid Pride. 


GUSTAV HAMEL—AVIATOR W. BURTON BALDRY 


THE MAKING OF A GOLFER. 
(PART IV.) HENRY HUGHES 


Illustrated with action Photographs by Humphrey Joel. 


SCIENCE IN LAWN TENNIS — 
VOLLEYING S. N. DOUST 


Ulustrated with action Phimeiitiates by Humphrey Joel. 


A SAFARI TO THE YALA RIVER F. G. AFLALO 


THE HUMOURS OF GOLF GEORGE WARNER 


Illustrated by Alfred Leete. 


Also articles on Motoring, Racing, Lawn 
Tennis, Fishing, Dress, etc., etc. 


ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 


THE 

SPORT 

SOCIETY 

DRAMA 

| 
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Net. 
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ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
MATTE Essays in Series. 


Essays in Second Series. Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew: 


USTEN paeaes. To which is added ** Lady Susan,” and Fragmcnts 
J other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight of Calderon freely tyane- 


lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY came Edited by -A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Collected Edition. 9 vols, 
Miscellaneous Essays. Dante, and other Essays. hte 
St. Anselm. 
Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833- 
= of the Middle Ages. thin veces by perminion of 
Messrs. 


Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C, CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 


CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 
Introductory Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
n2 


EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 


Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
Poems. 


Miscellanies. Essays. 

English Traits and Representative Men. 

The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 
MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 


J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 


with Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 


J and Letters. 2 vols. 
Poems, 2 


[IN’S WORKS. 16 vols. 


ted from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 


TO FANNY 


Notes on 
J. R. GREEN 
History of 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 

on Sone of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matra of Faith 

riticiams on Contemporary Thought and 

of Religions ond Edited by his Niece, ELIZA- 
Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MI MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vol 


vi ol. II. 
ol. I. Serious Poems. Poems. . II. | Poem of Wit and 


THE. EVERSLEY 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEYS COLLNOTED WORKS, 


Darwinian. 
Science and Education. 

Soience and Hebrew 

Hume. W 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry James. 

PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By HENRY James. 

MODERN Lectures delivered before 


OF JOHN KEATS 10 HIB PAMILY AXD 


Greece” and * 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition 
FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast, 1 vol. 
Alton 2 Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems, 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The 
Poems, and Miscellaneous 
Tales from Shakespeare. y CHARLE and MARY LAMB. 
Lotus cf Lams Newly arranged, with additions 1904. 


LIFEOF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon AINGER, 
A. 
RICAL ESSAYS. By the late J B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 


— Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D, 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 14 vols. 


Cromwell. 1 vol. 
SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H, Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. aha 
Two courses of Lectures. 
Introduction to Political Science. ‘Two Series of Lectures. is 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 

ducti tnotes by Prof.C. H. HERFORD. In 10 vols. 
tops, 2s. each. 


SHAKESPEARE By Sir Watrer Rateicu. Globe 


8vo. 4s. net. 


WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM 
and WILLIAM DAVIES. Witb a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM DAVIES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Annotated by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


9 vols. (Sold separately.) 
Vol. I. Poems. Vol. IL. Poems. 
Vol. II1. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol of the King. 
Vol. VII. and cther 
Vel. Vi. Mary sod 
and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN THE WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, DD,, D.C.L., Lord 
bishop of 


THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 
KNIGHT. In 10 vols, Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette 
etched by H. MANESSE. 

Poetical Works. vols. 
Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER: 


& BOOKS 


FOR HOLIDAY READING 


Sinith: Elder & Co.'s 
1s. Net Series. 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire. __ Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
2. The Cruise of the “Cachalot.” = Frank T. Bullen.” 
3. Fights for the Flag. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
4. The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank T. Bullen. 
5. The Gamekeeper at. Home. Richard Jefferies. 
6. A Londoner’s Log Book. Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
7. The Sowers. Henry Seton Merriman,” 
8. Jess. H. Rider Haggard. 
9. Vice Versa.. F. Anstey, | 


10. Woodland, Moor. and Serene, Edited by J. A. Owen. 
11. The Tale ‘of the Great Mutiny. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
12. Sixty Years in the Wilderness, Sir Henry W. Lucy. 
13. A Vision of India. Sidney Low. 
14. The Defente of Plevna. Capt. F. W. von Herbert. 
15. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
16. Nelson and His Captains. Dr.'W. H. Fitchett. 
17. With Edged Tools. Henry Seton Merriman. 
18. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


19. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. ; 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


20. Wellington’s Men. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
21. The Red Hand of Ulster. George A. Birmingham. 
22. The Honourable Molly. Katharine Tynan. 
23. A Life’s Morning. George Gissing. 
24. Court Royal. S. Baring Gould, 


‘Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
Works. 


IntusTRATED 3/6 Epition. Crown 8vo. 


1. Micah Clarke. | 13. The Tragedy of the 
2. The Captain of the “ Korosko.” 
Pole Star. 14. A Duet, with an 
3. The Sign of Four. |. Occasional Chorus. 
4. The ‘White Com-| 15. The Green Flag, and 
pany. Other Stories of 
5. The Adventures of War and Sport. 
Sherlock Holmes. | The Hound of the 
6. The Memoirs of Baskervilles. 
Sherlock Holmes. | , 7. The Adventures of 
7. The Return of Gerard. 
Holmes. ; 18. Sir Nigel. 
. The Refugees. , 
Letters. 
10. The Exploits of Seo 
Brigadier Gerard. 
11. Rodney Stene. 21. The Last Galley: 
12. Uncle Bernac: a 
Memory of the Teles 
Empire. 22. The Lost World. 


Thin Paper Editions. 


In clear type and handy size. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top 


2s, net in Cloth 
3s, net in Leather 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 


Novels, in 14 Volumes 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


. Each Volume | 


1. The Slave of the Lamp. 8. Roden’s Corner. 
2. The Sowers. g. The Isle of Unrest. 
3. From One Generation | 10. The Velvet Glove. 
to Another. 11. The Vultures. 
4. With Edged Tools. 12. Barlasch of the Geerd. 
5. The Grey Lady. 13. Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
6. Flotsam. other Stories 
7. In Kedar’s Tents. 4. The Last Hope. 


Stanley J. 


Novels, in 20 Volumes. 
AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION. 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by Mr. Weyman. 


1. The House of the Wolf. | 10. Shrewsbury. 
2. The New Rector. 11. The Castle Inn. 
3. The Story of Francis | 12. Sophia. 

Cludde. 13. Count Hannibal. 
4. A Gentleman of France. | 14, In Kings’ Byways. 
5. The Man in Black. 15. The Long Night. 
6. Under the Red Robe. 16. The Abbess of Vlaye. 
7. My Lady Rotha. 17. Starvecrow Farm. 
8. Memoirs of a Minister | 18. Chippinge. 

of France. 19. Laid up in Lavender. 
g. The Red Cockade. 20. The Wild Geese. 


The Waterloo Library. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each§Volume. 


The Brass Bottle. By F. Ansrzy. With a Frontispiece. 
The Caravaners By the author of “Elizabeth and her 


German Garden. 


The Major's Niece, By Georce A. BramincHam. 
Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 


By Frank Buckcanp. 


The Cruise of the “‘ Cachalot.” By Fraxx T. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


The Lo of a Sea- Waif. By Franx T. Butren. With 
8 full Full-page Illustrations. 


Peter’s Mother. 
Deborah of Tod’s. 
Adam Grigson. 
Catherine of Calais. 
Jess. By H. River Haccarp. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Brazenhead the Great. By Mavaice Hewierr. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. By Ricuarp Jerreriss. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
The Amateur Poacher. By Ricnarp Jerrerres. 


The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. 
The Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 


The Voyage of the “ Discovery.”’ By Captain 
Rozert F. Scorr, C.V.O., R.N. 2 Volumes, with Illustrations. 


Early Victorian : a Village Chronicle. 


By.S. G. Tarentyre. 


By Mrs, Henry ve 1a Pasture 
(Lady Currorp). 


London; SMITH, ELDER & 


ct I 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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ExscuToRrs, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING Worxs oF Art, Famity JEwsLs, OLp 

Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, CuIna. 

Corns, Booxs, Lacs, Furs, Musical INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
uctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful part 
of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family 
Party or Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS from July 1st. 
Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 double bed 
and dressing room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bed- 
rooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful views, garden, 
park, woods ; within drive of sea. River just outside grounds. 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrange 
ment.— Brittany,” c/o “‘ Saturday Review,” 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR CAR HOUSES 

CONSERVATORIES, GOLF PAVILIONS, GARDEN SUMMER 

HOUSES, ETC.—Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue to BROWNE & LILLY, 
LTD., Manufacturers for Home and Export, READING, BERKS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: Q. Forst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 
FRANCE, 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO : Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 
Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 
- Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, ue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l*Opéra; Librairie Timotie 
14 rue Castiglione, and the priecipel Libraries, Kiosques and 
oad Stations. TROUVILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 
ains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE : F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : 

Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: 

. W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 
Schick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlimann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. APLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse- Festersen 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, 
Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co.; 6/8 rue Fecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th, Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE: 
A, Gebhardt. Library. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, 


Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 


‘Jules Berndt, Library. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC 
TRACTION COMPANY, Limrrep. 


The Chairman has addressed a letter to the shareholders 
relating to a proposed scheme of reduction and re-arrangement 
of capital, from which the following abstracts are made :— 

The proposed scheme is, in the opinion of the directors, equit- 
able as between the several classes of interests. The directors, 
however, do not wish to press any scheme upon the stockholders, 
and before calling separate class meetings, at each of which it 
will be necessary to obtain a three-fourths majority, they think 
it well to ask the holders to express their views on the matter. 
The directors will then be able to determine whether forma: 
meetings to carry through such a scheme should be convened, 
or im what other way the situation can be best dealt with. 
They will then also consider the advisability of appointing a 
committee representative of all classes of stockholders and 
holders of Income Certificates to settle the details of the scheme 
and the mode of procedure. 

In accordance with the statement I made at the general 
meeting, the draft scheme has been sent to some representative 
stockholders, and the majority of those who have expressed therr 
views are in favour of the principles of the scheme. ; 

he scheme provides for the consolidation of the existing four 

classes of stocks, amounting together to $2,947,380, all ranking 

equally as to capital, and of the Income Certificates amounting 
to £266,371 18., into two classes, thus :— 

4£672,6544 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock, entitled 

to priority in a distribution of capital, but 

not to any further share in profits or capital. 

1,366,3537% Ordinary stock, entitled to all surplus profits and 


capital. 
£2,039,007 yy 

This provides for writing down the capital by £908,372. 

The authorised capital would consist of— 

1,000,000 6 per cent. Preference stock, and 
42,000,000 Ordinary stock. 

It is proposed to convert 334 per cent. (£260,061%) of the 
present £807,185 7 per cent. Non-cumulative Preference stock 
into 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock, imcreasing this 
stock from £403,5924 to £4672,6544. The present holders of the 
6 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock will be fully compen- 
sated by the right of priority as to capital for the increased 
amount of stock proposed to be issued. 

The remaining 663 per cent. (£538,123) of the present 7 per 
cent. Non-Cumulative Preference stock it is proposed to convert 
into new Ordimary stock. 

The present £1,070,0974 6 per cent. Preferred Ordinary stock 
it is proposed to reduce by so per cent. (£535,0489), and to convert 
the balance 50 per cent. (£535,0483) into new Ordinary stock. 

The present £666,505 Deferred Ordinary stock it is proposed 
to reduce by 7o per cent. (£466,553), and to convert the remain- 
ing 30 per cent. (£199,9514) into new Ordinary stock. 

The £266,371 1s. Income Certificates it is proposed should 
receive 35 per cent. (£93,230) of their face value in new Ordi- 
nary stock. The amount proposed to be issued to the holders of 
the Income Certificates has been carefully considerea on the 
basis of the present value of their prospective rights in relation 
to the present and proposed rights of the Preference and Ordi- 
nary stocks. 

The capital written off would therefore be :— 
50 per cent. of the present £1,070,0974 6 per 

cent. Preferred Ordinary stock Ane ont 
7o per cent. of the present £666,505 Deferred 
Ordinary stock ... ons 


4535,048 15 0 


466,553 10 
Less— 41,001,602 5 0 
Ordinary stock to be issued to the holders of 


the Income Certificates ... 493,230 00 


£908,372 5 0 

The directors believe that the scheme will have the effect of 

improving the market value of each class of stock and of the 
Income Certificates about equally. 


The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
ite 12th Thousand. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Il July 1914. 


SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LETERARY STUDIES. 3 vols, $s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 9s. 6d. 


BENT WJ. T.) 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 IMustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (LADY) 
A VOYAGE @ THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Ilustrations.. 3s. 6d... 6 


BUOKLE (H. T.) 


@LODD 


STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Fev. J. 8.) 


46 Ilustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MICAH CLARKE: Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF “POLESTAR,” and 


THE REFUGEES: s the Huguenots. 
With 25 Illustrations, 3s. 


FROUDE W. A.) 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols, 38. 6d. each. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols, 
38. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 
SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 33s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 
THE TWO OF an Irish 


Hor Coin With 


THE ENGLISH IW TR WEST INDIES. With 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 38. 6d. 
CAESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
Life. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a HGistory of his 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 78. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 78. 


(4 SELECTION PROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (6, F.) 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. named 

HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 33s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 33s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With § Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

A =” YEAR. With 36 Itlustrations, 


RURAL DENMARE. With 2g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 33s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (E. 

THE CRUISE OF ee” With 2 
Maps and 23 38. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE “FALCON” With Map 
and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THREE EMPIRES MEET: A wn 

tive of Recent Travel in 


Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map Titus. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 

MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 
MERIVALE (Dean) 

MILL W. 8.) 

POLFTIOAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 

SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. od. cach, 


NANSEN (F.) 
FIRST OF 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d, 


SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
CARTHAGINIANS. 
ps, Plans, A 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. (The Alps) 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 3s. 6d. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAD- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3. 6d, 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 7s. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 33s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


8vo. 


ANSTEY 
VOCES POPULI. t Series. With 20 IIlustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD 
POPUL. Second Series. 5 Illus. 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 
FROUDE W. A.) 

STUDIES 


INGELOW 
POEMS. and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. Witb Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 


MACKAIL (WJ. 


2 vol 
Greek Text and 


MAX MULLER (F.) 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 

LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. av J. W. 
MACKAIL. With  Frontisrieces. vols, 
sold ratel: 

4-5 ~ sy NOWHERE. (Also in paper covers, 
18. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: a Poem. 
POEMS BY | WAY. 


(Not sold 
THE WATER OF THE WONDROUSISLES. 2 vols. 

(Not sold separately.) 
SUNDERING 2 vols. (Not sold 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*." Except Newman's * Apologia,"’ which is 2%. 6d. net in cloth ; 38. 6d. net in leather. 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 


ON VARIOUS including 
“The Dream of Gerontius.”’ 
TA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
CHURCH FATHERS. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. With other 


GARDEN OF VERSES. With a 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, and Photo- 


STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYXAMITER. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (t.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


Printed forthe Propeletors 8 
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LANG (A,) 
3 CUSTOM AND MYTH. 4s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 2. 
: of Are. Wan 13 Days of Joan 
COMPLETE WORKS. “ Albany Edition.” 
Portraits. 12 vols, Each 3s. With 
Vols. 1.-VI.—Hiistory of 
Vols. VIl.-X.—Easays 
ESSAYS AND Lays On 
With Portrait and 4 IMustrations. 
FROM THE 
= TAOAULAY. With Note OF 
| 
: ee THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 
. THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
2 MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 
7 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Fat 
: gravure Frontispiece. 
LESSON. 
1 A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. 
gold separately.) 
, THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 
WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
a — THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 2 vols. 
BALLADS YRICS 
NEW & OLD LETTERS TO DEAD “AUTHORS. 
BOOKS AND) BOON. 
OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary Parody. ay: | 


